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(very time they had a Wedding 
they ATE the Mother-in-Law. 


HO were these wild people that al- 
“toasted” the bride’s own mother 

—with fire instead of 
wine—and 
voured her ? What men 
of the South Seas and 
Arctic ice fields “lend” 


yays 
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A Loango “Virgin Cage”’ 


real truth about the astonishing super- 
stitions, startling customs of love-making 
and marriage, strange habits and taboos 
of the human race—tracing their origin 
and development down through the ages. 


then de- 


For example, do you realize the ex- 
tremely personal meaning behind throw- 


— aga ing rice and old shoes at a bridal party? 
t? Y And why is 13 considered an unlucky 
“a ‘ number all over the world? Where do 
eer ty they drink a mixture of gunpowder, dirt 
appalled and water ? Did the drinking “toast 
really originate with “dunking” toasted 


pean city 
they bury 
a man’s um- 
brella and 
galoshes 


bread in wine? Where is nudity regard- 
ed as modest if the body is tattooed ?— 
and where were men fully clothed if they 
wore just a hat and a pair of shoes? 


_where maidens are imprisoned, guarded by - z tas oe 
female chaperons, until the day they, “come with him? We say, “tickled to death’—but do 
out”” pa ye traced to this ancient cus- Whostarted you know its origin is that the Chinese 
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of ki 


wear / 


nursed W 

a land in which the man changes his name at 
the altar. And one African tribe kills any- 
one who even sees their chieftain eat! 


Lillian Eichler has written one of the most 
of all books—CUSTOMS OF 
MANKIND. mike spent years beresmapeasine the 
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LETTERS 





DANGER: Four of your six full-page pic- 
ture pages last week (Aug. 3) were given to 
war preparations, government strong-arm 
men, and riots. If you keep on this way 
you'll have all your photograph-minded read- 
ers carrying guns. Which will make libraries, 
barber-shops, trains—even homes—unsafe for 
innocent bystanders like myself. 

TimMoTHY JACKSON 

Bayonne, N. J. 

2 


GOLD STANDARD: G. K.’s Weekly (Lon- 
don) of June 29, 1935, contains the following 
letter : 

“Sir: Your correspondent asks whether I 
favor a return to the Gold Standard. Cer- 
tainly—and much more than that, a return 
to use of gold coins for general use in circu- 
lation and as private property in the pockets 
of the people, and over counters. Sound 
money in a substance which cannot be manu- 
factured at will is essential to Freedom. 
Sham money in any form puts us wholly at 
the mercy of those who issue it. . . There is 
another point worth remembering. Sham 
money, metaphysical money, can never be 
long maintained. It never has in the whole 
course of history been maintained for more 
than a few years... 

H. Bettioc” 

Are not these sound views as pertinent and 
important in this country as in England? 

WILLIAM J. BRENNAN 

San Francisco, Calif. 


MEATY: ... That’s a mighty interesting 
and meaty lead (Front Page) article (July 

7) and I read it with a great deal of pleas- 
ure. 

Shall be glad to credit it when an occasion 
arises. Right now I’m in the throes of deep 
sea fishing problems—but it won't be for long. 

Congratulations on your lively little mag- 
azine! 

FLoyp GIBBONS 

New York City 


GALLANTRY: The accuracy of News- 
WEEK is already proverbial. However, I 
don’t believe that the reported facts are al- 
ways free of prejudice. A small fact often 
grows to such a proportion that it smothers 
the truth of the article. In reporting the re- 
sults of the Davis International matches 
(Aug. 3) my grievance comes to a climax. 
As an Englis man [I protest against the 
scathing remarks in reference to the plucky 
American team. Budge was not “dismayed 


into defeat.” On the contrary, this future 
star gave of his best. Allison “prone’’—this 
boy fought with all he had against odds that 
would make cowards out of most of us. Let 
us have impartiality or at least don’t let us 
forget a sincere effort. My admiration and 
esteem go to a losing, yet gallant, American 
team, 

(By the way, where can a fellow play a 
game of cricket, around here ?) 


Ee STANLEY LUNGER 
Newark, N. J. 


Editorial Note: The phrases referred to 
were not “remarks” but photograph captions. 
They fitted split-second attitudes caught by 
the camera: one showing -Donald Budge 
gloomy in the midst of his four-set defeat at 
the hands of Fred Perry, the other revealing 
Wilmer Allison flat on his face after a fall. 

Cricket, father of baseball, still has many 
followers in this country—though two of the 
oldest “cricket clubs” at Merion and German- 
town, Pa., no longer feature that sport, and 
only one college, Haverford, boasts a team. 
Mr. Lunger may find genuine local facilities 
and fans at the Brooklyn, Athens, Crescent 
none aon, and Staten Island cricket 
clubs, 


LONG DRINK: My tongue has been hang- 
ing down to my knees since I read of the gin 
fizz on which Huey Long is apparently bas- 
ing his New York campaign. But you didn’t 
give the formula in your Aug. 3 issue. What 
is it—quick ? e 


Philadelphia 


Tuomas Horn 


Editorial Note: Senator Long’s recipe runs 
as follows: one and a half ounces of Ramos 
gin, juice of half a lemon and half a lime, 
one tablespoon of “pulverized’’ sugar, two 
dashes of orange flower water, the white of 
an egg, milk with a little cream, and a dash 
of vanilla extract: ice and shake for ten min- 
utes. As Louisiana’s trade-marked Ramos gin 
already contains orange flower water, extra 
drops of this flavoring must be added to 
drinks based on lesser liquids. 

The Kingfish’s formula had one flaw, ac- 
cording to veterans : the vanilla item made 
them groan. “No, it cannot be. It cannot be,” 
mourned a Brevoort Hotel bartender who 
had down the sweet, pleasantly 1p ten 
drinks in New Orleans. Another said, am 
losing faith in mankind.” An Alaska mo 
rush veteran told how he had seen a man 
murdered for ordering it in the Klondike. 

Dispatches from the pontifical New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune sustained the objec- 
tions, 
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Ce owners who are insured in the Hart- 
ford have friends in these and thousands 
of other localities scattered far and wide 
throughout the nation. These friends are 
the local representatives of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company and 
they are always ready to help Hartford 
policyholders out of trouble. 

There was the motorist from far off 
Hawaii who wrote us not long ago of his 
appreciation of the services rendered him 
by a certain Hartford representative in 
Indiana. There was the tourist from New 
Rochelle, N. Y. who just the other day 
told of being everlastingly grateful for the 
aid given him, following an automobile 
accident, by the Hartford Agent in Tucson, 
Arizona. And the file is still open on the 








Have you a friend in Tucson, Ariz.— in 


Indianapolis, Ind.— In Greensboro, N. C.? 





case of a resident of Florida who might 
have had endless difficulty following an 
unfortunate accident in North Carolina 
had it not been for the local Hartford 
representative. 

Hundreds of such cases prove the im- 
portance of insuring in an organization 
that gives nationwide service. 

Now all you need do is call Western 
Union anywhere at any time and you will 
be given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent. In Canada simply call Canadian 
National Telegraph. This added facility 
makes a Hartford policy all the more valu- 
able especially when you consider that it 
adds nothing to its cost. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, 
see the nearest Hartford Agent or ask any licensed 
broker to place your insurance in the Hartford which 
writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. « HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD © CONNECTICUT 
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If the job calls for a truck . se 
it calls for an International 


You would never accuse this truck of being a rebuilt passenger car. You 
can have the same confidence in every truck in the International line, 
from the beautiful 1-ton de luxe-delivery to the powerful 10-ton dump 
job. Every International Truck is a genuine reflection of the advanced 
engineering and design you would expect of 30 years of concentration 
on truck construction. And every International owner will give you 
emphatic testimony of truck-stamfina and power ... plus praise aplenty 
es park Hastiaithicun. _for economy in upkeep and operation that is music to any cost-record. 
gaged in strip-coal mining Any International dealer or any of the 230 Company-owned branches 


in southern Illinois. Two 4 will be glad to discuss lower-cost transportation with you at any time. 
to 5-ton International 


Trucks with gondola semi- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


trailers haul 500 tons 
is I : eg 
daily from the mine up a 606 S. Michigan Ave. Dassarenamen) Chicago, Illinois 


1700-ft. 7 per cent grade 
to the tipple. 
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ETHIOP IA: League Defers to Mussolini, Jolts Small Nations; 


Haile Selassie, Preparing for Impending War, Hopes on for Peace 


As I understand it, you offer us the 
choice between suicide and assassina- 
tion. Well, we prefer assassination— 
we can cry for help first. 

With those words at Geneva Gaston 
Jeze crystallized the case of THE EM- 
PIRE OF ETHIOPIA VS. THE KINGDOM OF 
ITALY. The tall Paris University profes- 
sor spoke before the League of Nations 
for Tecle Hawariat, representative of 
The King of Kings of Ethiopia, The 
Conquering Lion of Judah, and The 
Elect of God, Ras Tafari Makonnen, 
King of Shoa, Negus (Emperor) Haile 
Selassie—pronounced Highly Selossy 
and meaning Power of Trinity. 


Action: Ethiopia cried for help last 
Winter. A small clash between dusky 
warriors and Italians at an obscure 
place called Walwal developed into a 
legal battle of world magnitude. Last 
week the League tried to settle it. 
Premier Laval of France took the initi- 
ative by proposing that Italy continue 
peace talks and that Rome, Paris, and 
London compare notes. In 1906 they 
had made themselves co-guardians of 
Ethiopia’s sovereignty. 

Baron Pompeo Aloisi, cold-eyed Rom- 
an aristocrat, replied for Victor Em- 
manuel III of Savoy, King of Italy, and 
his Chief of State (Capo del Governo) 
Benito Mussolini—who wears many 
honors including the order of Solomon, 
Ethiopia’s highest. 

Italy insisted the League had no busi- 
ness interfering in the quarrel and flatly 
rejected Laval’s suggestion that both 
sides agree “not to resort to force pend- 
ing negotiations.” 

Matters remained deadlocked until 
Joseph Avenol, Secretary-General of 
the League, held a quiet little diplomatic 
party. No invitation went to the small, 
sad man with the white goatee, Hawar- 
iat, nor to his adviser, Jeze. Next day 
the results came out: Ethiopia accepted 
“Italy’s attitude.” Rome would allow 
arbitration to resume—not on territor- 
ial ownership but solely on the issue of 
responsibility for border clashes. Who 
fired the first shot at Walwal, yes. Who 
rightfully owned Walwal, no. Further- 
more, neither side pledged itself to ab- 
Stain from violence. 

Haile Selassie almost bent to the 
ground to prove his good faith. He of- 
fered several concessions»and: proposed 
& personal powwow with Mussolini. But 
the gods of European statesmanship 
disposed otherwise. Aloisi, Laval, and 
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AFRICAN SPOILS 
1, 2, 3—Libya, Evitrea, Italian Somaliland; 4—Post-War French and Eng- 


lish Concessions to Italy; 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s. diplomatic 
comet, will meet soon to discuss their 
countries’ respective duties in the cri- 
sis under the 1906 treaty. 


Reaction 1: The League Council 
promised Ethiopia it would convene 
next month for a review of the case. 
By Sept. 1 the arbitrators must reach 
their practically irrelevant decision. 

Africa’s millions watched. By Sept. 
1 the rains will end. White Imperial- 
ism, they fear, will strike at the Last 
Black Kingdom. Countless colored mil- 
lions from Tokyo to Cairo and Harlem 
felt concerned. Nominally, two other 
free African States exist: the Kingdom 





5—French Somaliland; 6—Tunis; 


7—Liberia 


of Egypt and the Republic of Liberia. 
But Britain virtually owns the first. 
The second largely depends on Amer- 
ican capital. Ethiopia remains as a 
symbol of black independence. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign 
Secretary, recognized the white man’s 
responsibility. He told the House of 
Commons in effect that Italy’s action 
put western civilization in danger of 
being charged with rape. 

At the same time Britain and France 
faced the problem of keeping order in 
their possessions adjoining Ethiopia. 
Rumor had a detachment of Sikhs, 
India’s fiercest fighters, on the way to 
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Emperor Haile Selassie and Young Prince Makonnen Review a Conglomerate Ethiopian Army 


British Somaliland. France heavily in- 
creased her Jibuti garrison. 

Tokyo mobs yelled against Musso- 
lini. Unconfirmed reports credited Ja- 
pan with signing a heavy arms con- 
tract with Addis Ababa. Turkey, from 
whom the Italians in 1912 wrested the 
Mediterranean provinces of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica—now Libya — expressed 
sympathy with the Negus Haile Se- 
lassie. 

But the race question left Mussolini 
unmoved. To his Black shirts he roared: 
“The first battle squadrons will charge 
against anyone, of whatever color, who 
attempts to block our path!” 


REACTION II: Turkey’s friendly ges- 
ture gave form to the fears of every 
small nation in the world—fears that the 
League is and always will be power- 
less to protect the Little Fellow from 
Big Brother’s mailed fist. In the 
League itself, Denmark voiced the 
small countries’ disappointments. Its 
representative arose to remark that 
the arbitration resolution “is scarcely a 
new factor for the re-establishment of 
friendly relations between Italy and 


Ethiopia.” The Argentine delegate sec- 
onded this ironic speech. 

~ Perhaps the stiffest test of its history 
faces the Geneva body in September. If 
war then still threatens, diplomats pre- 
dict, the small nations—which make up 
most of the League’s membership—will 
try to force a supreme showdown of its 
authority. 


Scant encouragement came from an- 
other champion of the downtrodden, the 
Pope. At his Summer estate (see page 
23) Pius XI said nothing of Ethiopia. 
But Vatican prelates gave the press to 
understand that the Pontiff, always de- 
sirous of peace, saw a great opportunity 
to spread the True Faith in the African 
nation. Ethiopian Christianity ignores 
the Roman Pontiff; it is a relict of the 
ancient Coptic Church, strongly spiced 
with bushman idolatry. 


CASE: League critics believed diplo- 
matic dice-throwers, not legal arbitra- 
tors, would settle Ethiopia’s case. This 
criginates in the African Scramble of 
the ’80s. European powers then played 
a cut-throat game for colonies on the 
Dark Continent. From under a timid 


at f ( 


Italian Government’s nose France 
snatched rich Tunis, already teeming 
with Italian colonists. The land-grab 
caused tension which the World War 
only temporarily eased. It gave France 
a monopoly of all fertile North Africa 
except British-controlled Egypt. In 
1885 Italy, with England’s backing, oc- 
cupied two points along the Red Sea- 
coast—Eritrea and Somaliland. 


Then in 1887 native tribesmen killed 
400 Italians at Dogali, Eritrea. Rome 
declared war, but Menelik, Haile Se- 
lassie’s granduncle, lacked funds. At 
Ucciali he signed a treaty giving Italy 
a protectorate. Six years later the Em- 
peror got revenge. He accused Rome 
of trickery: the Amharic (Ethiopian) 
text of the pact made the protectorate 
optional. At Adowa 90,000 warriors 
massacred or captured more than 10,- 
000 Italian soldiers. 


Until 1906 Italy, weakened by de- 
feat, curbed her colonial aspirations. 
Then London called a conference re- 
sulting in a three-power agreement. 
This made sense, in plain English, as 
follows: We—England, France, and 


Youngsters Train as Modern Scouts Though Their Fathers Still Fight With Primitive Weapons 
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Swordsmen Joined the Lion of Judah’s Maneuvers in Harrar 


Italy—will uphold Ethiopia’s indepen- 
dence. You, Kaiser William, Czar Nich- 
olas, Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and the rest, 
keep out. England must maintain her 
influence in Northern Ethiopia: Its riv- 
ers swell the Nile, whose waters irri- 
gate priceless British cotton fields in 
Egypt. England wants Italy as a help 
in policing the Red Sea’s Gate of Tears 
to the Orient. France must be placa- 
ted; she gets a sphere of influence 
along the Addis Ababa-Jibuti railway. 


Suir: After the World War, Musso- 
lini put secret pressure on England. In 
1925 he reminded London the ex-Allies 
had failed to pay the full territorial 
ransom promised in 1915 for Italy’s en- 
trance into the war. 

Haile Selassie smelled a rat. At Gen- 
eva he protested against “Anglo-Italian 
intrigue” in his country, which had 
joined the League two years before. 
His complaint precipitated a fuss that 
ended with the 1928 treaty between 
Duce and Negus. 

This pact provides the chief legal 
ground in the present dispute. Like his 
ancestor, Haile Selassie accuses Rome 


of bad faith. He maintains he has lived 
up to the letter of the agreement which 
gave Italy 1—a guarantee “of partici- 
pation in Ethiopia’s economic life’; 2— 
foreign trade preference; 3—Selassie’s 
promise to arbitrate any frontier or 
other quarrels. 

Dec. 5, the Emperor charges, Italian 
troops fired on an Ethiopian force at 
Walwal. Italian as well as other maps 
show this post 60 miles or more from 
Somaliland’s border, in Ogaden, south- 
ern Ethiopia. First Haile Selassie in- 
voked the 1928 treaty seeking arbitra- 
tion—to no avail. Then he appealed to 
the League. Mussolini started sending 
troops to East Africa. Jan. 19 the 
League considered Ethiopia’s claims and 
Italy agreed to arbitration. But more 
troops went south. Border clashes mul- 
tiplied. Then the conciliation commis- 
sion, meeting in the Netherlands, part- 
ed in a row. Last week’s League ses- 
sion resulted. 


CounTeER-SuiT: Mussolini considered 
any league session empty motion. Over 
and over he told the world: Geneva 
lawyers cannot alter my rights. 


These he bases primarily on the as- 
sertion that Haile Selassie failed to re- 
spect the 1928 pact’s economic provi- 
sions. The Negus 1—did not encourage 
Italian capital; 2—traded heavily with 
Japan to Italy’s exclusion; 3—merely 
showed his ignorance and impudence in 
asking arbitration for Walwal; Italians 
long had occupied the place—Barbar- 
ians had attacked Roman soldiers on 
Roman land. 

The incident, Mussolini maintains, 
typifies continued Ethiopian aggression 
along the Eritrean and Somaliland bor- 
ders. He has lost patience with the King 
of Kings—who cannot or will not hold 
in check his wild vassal chieftains. 
Mussolini no longer can afford to let un- 
disciplined bandits swoop at will on the 
East African plantations. 


Il Duce offers Haile Selassie pro- 
tection for his own good. Italian influ- 
ence would lift Ethiopia from its hand- 
to-mouth, medieval existence—provide 
it with schools and good roads, help it 
abolish slavery. Further, Mussolini 
stands on firm legal ground: the Uc- 


Aborigines Work Themselves Into Fanatical Fury; Army Regulars Study Modern Tactics for a Modern Foe 
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The Empress of Ethiopia Followed by a Lady in Waiting; the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and War 


Guns Like These Are Scarce 


ciali treaty with Menelik, which gave 
Italy protectorate rights. 

At bottom, Mussolini thinks of Italy’s 
well being. Expand she must, to relieve 
overpopulation and poverty. If she 
doesn’t take Ethiopia, to which she 
feels she has a right, another power 
may. In that case she would be left 
with waterless Libya, barren Eritrea, 
and Somaliland—whose deadly climate 
yields tropical fruits and staples but 
not enough of them to offset necessary 
imports. 

Further, Il Duce wants a railroad 
through Addis Ababa to link his Red 
Sea ports. And he wants the rich 
healthy plateaus to give many of Italy’s 
1,000,000 jobless a chance for a new 
start. 

‘The Fascist leader’s detractors ac- 
cuse him of opportunism. To go down 
in history among the great he must 
leave a record of conquest and prosper- 
ity. The name Mussolini, his foes jeer, is 
synonymous with Misery. His only 
conquest to date he wheedled out of 
Britain and France: 101,500 square 
miles of desert, dry as a jackal’s tooth, 


Governor of Wallaga and Selassie’s Uncle. Warriors Carry Antiquated Rifles 


which extend Libya a short distance 
southward (see map). 

Prosperity at home, continue the crit- 
ics, is an illusion. Il Duce’s British, 
German, Belgian, Polish, and Ruman- 
ian creditors yell for payment on coal, 
oil, cotton, wool, and iron consign- 


ments. Frozen credits threaten to par- ° 


alyze Italy’s credit. Since Winter, her 
bonds have fallen twenty points on the 
New York Exchange. The lira, robbed 
of its 40 per cent gold coverage a fort- 
night ago, weakens. Mussolini, con- 
clude his enemies, is too poor not to 
fight! 


Booty: So Il Duce cries: Revenge 
for Dogali and Adowa! he prepares to 
raise 1,500,000 armed men—some 400,- 
000 to invade Ethiopia, the remainder 
to protect the Homeland. 

Monday authoritative sources in 
Rome reported the rush of troops to 
East Africa would continue without 
interruption. To support this conten- 
tion they claimed Mussolini was about 
to call out the class of 1912—men of 
23. Also he contemplated summoning 
reserves from the classes of 1909 and 
1910. 

Some naive observers thought the 
British might close the Suez Canal to 
Italian transports. In answer, the Breda 
and Savoia-Marchetti airplane factories 
worked overtime. <A 50-plane armada, 
correspondents reported, would leave 
Italy for Eritrea soon. The record- 
breaking seaplane flight three weeks 
ago showed the feasibility of such a 
plan. But would conquest repay such 
colossal effort ? 

Experts differ on Ethiopia’s resourc- 
es. Some American explorers de- 
nounce the climate and doubt mineral 
wealth. More numerous authorities 
who have visited this land of mystery 
report valuable timberlands, rich vol- 
canic soil, and fat pastures. Ethiopia 
grows long-staple cotton, also grain 
and rubber. Cattle and other livestock 
thrive on the uplands. Precious met- 
als, coal, iron, and perhaps oil lie in un- 
known quantities under the 15,000-foot 
peaks whose precipices recali Arizona's 
Grand Canyon country. 
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The Abuna, Head of the Church, Prays While Soldiers Train. Busy Days for the King’s Telephone Operator 


One Egyptian engineer called Ethio- 
pia “the world’s richest principality.” 
But no proof exists of this treasure. 


CAMPAIGN: Disagreement likewise 
splits estimates of Mussolini’s chances 
in his threatened invasion. Gordon 
MacCreagh—who wrote “The Last of 
Free Africa” after five years in Eth- 
iopia—thought the Italians would win 
in four weeks. It would take tractors 
just that time to rumble from Eritrea 
to Addis Ababa (pronounced Ah’dis 
Ah’wawa)—the New Flower. 

Two German experts painted a dif- 
ferent picture. Major Hans Steffen, 
the King of Kings’ representative in 
3erlin, saw the Roman legions help- 
less along the 500-mile Somaliland bor- 
der, some 100 miles longer than the 
World War’s Western Front. Dr. Wer- 
ner Steuber, authority on tropical war- 
fare and diseases, reasoned that mi- 
crobes and lack of water might easily 
defeat an army fighting an elusive, 
seldom seen foe. 

Stunted forests and brambly brush 
offer better defenses than barbed wire; 
cliffs and rocky gorges beat any ce- 
ment-and-iron fort. Ethiopian war- 
riors, unlike the Italians, can see at 
night—since childhood the natives have 
pitted their eyes against those of lions. 
If they kill a lion they get a wife; for 
an elephant, two wives; for a black foe, 
three; a white man’s pelt brings four. 

But what luck would they have 
against machine guns, bombs, and 300 
planes? Ethiopia’s 400,000 to 500,000 
feudal hordes lack modern weapons. 
To would-be recruits from the United 
States, the West Indies, South Africa, 
and elsewhere—even 400 in Finland— 
the Negus replies: Arms, not Men! 

Against the strongest force ever 
sent to Africa he could turn some 250,- 
000 rifles dating from the Franco- 
Prussian war, an undetermined amount 
of guns and ammunition recently smug- 
gied in, a dozen or less airplanes, and 
one tank, gift of Mussolini in 1927! 
Tribesmen who once encountered an 
Italian tank and failed to stop it with 
bullets got their mad up and attacked 
it with spears. 


Still, the value of tanks remained 
problematical. They don’t climb cliffs. 
Ethiopians have no gas-masks: Euro- 
pean experts have told them that in 
light, dry air, poison fumes rise harm- 
lessly. Artillery barrages have slight 
effect against scattered sharpshooters 
who know every boulder that can serve 
as a fort. 


SPEARS: Perhaps there won’t be a 
war. Perhaps the cry: “Avanti! Sa- 
voia!!” will not send the world’s fastest 
fighting planes Forward For Savoy to 
blast Addis Ababa, the Jibuti railroad, 
and the three caravan routes to the 
sea. 


But if war comes, glistening black 
men will rise in the wilderness. Their 
women will feed them raw meat and 
rub butter into their hair to ward off 
sunstroke. Against the machine guns 
and cannon, the hordes will swarm— 
with their old muskets, their darts and 
long curved knives, their rhinoceros- 
hide shields, and the yell of Adowa: 


“We go to war! We go to war with 
spears!! U-LA-LE-LEY! U-LA-LE-LEYBO!!” 


Foreign Correspondents Wait for Word to Start Headlines Screaming War! 
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KEYSTONE, WIDE WORLD, ACME 
A Hopson-Owned Company Paid 
S. Burrough’s A.C.E. Salary 





UTILITIES: Lobby Scandals Sway Only a Few 


One evening in 1912 two women 
strolled out of the Gaiety Theatre on- 
to New York’s Great White Way. A 
young, under-sized man accosted them, 
then trailed them up the street. The 
women called a policeman. At night 
court the accoster identified himself 
as “Henry Haile.”’ His real name proved 
to be Howard Colwell Hopson. He 
worked for the New York State Public 
Service Commission. 

Last week the same Howard Colwell 
Hopson bobbed into the limelight as 
mystery man in the many-angled utili- 
ty drama that enveloped the national 
Capitol. 


Master Minp: In the 23 intervening 
years, Hopson’s power and bankroll 
fattened even more than his physique. 
With a background of service on utili- 
ty commissions, young Hopson at 33 
jumped to the other side of the fence 
and set out to convert experience into 
dollars. In 1915 he set up his own 
Hopson Company to trade in utility 
stocks. 

By 1922 he had gained control of the 
small Associated Gas & Electric Co., 
giving himself the modest title of vice 
president. By shrewd, behind-the- 
scenes angling, he pulled in one small 
company after another. He amalga- 
mated scores of these firms, set up 
others of his own, and tied the various 
units together into the most complex 
structure the utility world had ever 
seen. To A.G.E. workers, Hopson be- 
came the Master Mind. 

Beside his gigantic main structure, 
Hopson set up his own “service com- 
panies.” Some sold equipment, others 
offered management advice or engi- 
neering service. As boss, Hopson 
could order his operating companies 





HARRIS & EWING 
B. B. Robinson, Lobbyist for 


Hopson’s Utilities Combine 


Congressmen; House Again Kills ‘Death Sentence’ 








to patronize his service companies and 
none other. He alone determined fees: 
most of the service company profits 
went into his own pockets. 

Many a corporation expert became 
horror-stricken at A.G.E.’s financing 
technique. Investment counsel repeated- 
ly told clients: ‘The A.G.E.’s set-up is 
so impossibly complex that we hesitate 
to advise on its securities.” Heads of 
other utilities looked askance at Hop- 
son’s empire. When they formed the 
Committee of Public Utility Executives 
to buck the administration’s Wheeler- 
Rayburn Bill, they declined to admit 
A.G.E. or even to accept its assistance. 


Dirt: Last week these executives 
beamingly patted themselves for having 
steered clear of A.G.E. Senator Hugo 
Black’s lobby investigating committee 
used the $900,000,000 company as Ex- 
hibit A in its attempt to prove utility 
infamy. 

Black ferreted out more evidence that 
A.G.E. men had flashed scores of spur- 
ious telegrams to Congressmen. The 
committee sought out Hopson, but he 
had vanished. 

While United States marshals scoured 
the country for him, the committee ex- 
amined F. S. Burroughs, an A.G.E. 
vice president; J. Lee Rice Jr., the com- 
pany’s treasurer; O. E. Wasser, its 
controller, and Stewart P. Ross, as- 
sistant counsel for a New York State 
investigating committee. From them, 
Black drew testimony to show: 

That Hopson, through his service companies, 
drew $2,805,000 profits in 1929-33, even thougl 
dividends to stockholders were suspended during 
most of that period. 

That Burroughs’s $60,000 salary as A.G.E. 
vice president was paid directly by one of Hop 
son’s privately-owned companies. 

That Hopson, by owning a small amount of 


voting stock in the top holding company, con- 
trolled some $900,000,000 worth of subsidiaries. 
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Howard Hopson: Federal Marshals 
Searched for Him in Vain 
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The hearings dragged on. Still no 
sign of the Master Mind. Family, 
friends, and business associates had “‘no 
jdea”” where he had gone. Bernard B. 
Robinson, Hopson’s Washington lobby- 
ist; told a House committee he had re- 
ceived a long-distance call from his em- 
ployer a week earlier, but knew noth- 
ing of his whereabouts. 








WHisPERS: Suddenly Black pigeon- 
holed the A.G.E. From his seat at the 
committee table he called out: “Mr. 
Cramer.” Up to the witness table 
walked a slim, middle-aged man—Ed- 
ward P. Cramer, advertising assistant 
for Thomas A. Edison, Inc., of Orange, 
N. J. 

Straightway Black read from a let- 
ter Cramer had written last March to 
C. E. Groesbeck, board chairman of 
Electric Bond & Share Co. Spectators 
tittered, then scowled. The letter put 
forth four “suggestions” for combat- 
ting the utility bill. The third of the 
four urged: 

A “whispering campaign” designed to 
create popular suspicion that the New 
Dealers and especially the New-Dealer- 
in-Chief are either incompetent or in- 
sane. 


BLACK: Do you claim you had any 
basis on earth to try and circulate a 
report to the people of the United States 
that the President was insane? 

CRAMER: No, none whatever... It 
was just a suggestion. 

Over the- country newspapers head- 
lines soon screamed: MAN ADMITS WHIS- 
PERING CAMPAIGN. In New York, Groes- 
beck snapped: “Ridiculous ... I have 
never seen Mr. Cramer and until today 
I had never heard of him.” A letter 
from the Grosbeck files later showed his 
assistant had politely termed Cramer’s 
suggestions “pertinent’—no more. 


Votre: The Whispering evidence was 
just what administration leaders 
wanted. No sooner had Cramer quit 
the witness chair than Sam Rayburn 
jumped up on the floor of the House. 
The stocky little Texan who sponsored 
the administration’s bill moved that the 
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O. E. Wasser, Controller of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
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House agree to the Death Sentence 
clause. To support his motion, he had 
a clerk read a United Press account of 
the Cramer testimony. 

Straightway, George Huddleston, 
Alabama’s fiery Death Sentence foe, 
shouted: “Is the purpose of the gentle- 
man from Texas further to inflame 
public sentiment? ... The gentleman 
champions a lynching bee. He would 
destroy without trial the good, bad, and 
indifferent.” 

Rayburn snapped back. Then the 
two sat down beside each other and 
continued whispered arguments. 

Finally came the vote. Yeas and 
Nays rang out as a clerk called the 
roll. Then Speaker Byrns announced 
the result: 210 to 155 against the 
Death Sentence. Scandal evidence had 
swayed only a handful of the 216 who 
voted No July 1. 

Republicans applauded; but the 124 
Democrats who voted with them sat si- 
lent. They may have voted their con- 
victions, but they showed no enthusi- 
asm at bucking the President. It laid 
them open to the old familiar epithet: 
Tool of the Interests. 


LuLL: Defeat tempered the stubborn- 
ness New Dealers had displayed ever 
since the House first defeated the Death 
Sentence. Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
the Death Sentence’s staunchest sup- 
porter, muttered a few hopeful words, 
then went for a week-end cruise with 
the President. Monday, apparently 
with his chief’s consent, he set about 
arranging a compromise between Sen- 
ate and House. 


’ 
PROHIBITION: North Carolina 
Part on, Part Off the Wagon 


For fourteen years Uncle Sam found 
that eternal vigilance could not keep 
rum runners from sneaking their wares 
across America’s borders. After re- 
peal, dry States found it even harder 
to patrol their boundaries. 

Last week teetotalers in North Caro- 
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Lee Reice: Senator Black 
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E. P. Cramer: His Boss Had Not 
Heard His Whispering Suggestion 
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Mrs. McLean’s Bathroom Gets a New Deal 


lina—dry since 1909—frowned and 
grumbled. Now even county lines 
within the State needed patrolling. 

In May, the State’s General Assem- 
bly listened to the pleas of nineteen 
wet-voting counties in a State whose 
other 81 counties want to stay bone- 
dry. Then, in the closing hours of a 
long hectic session, it empowered those 
counties to open stores and sell liquor. 

By this week 32 county-owned liquor 
shops had swung open their doors in 
fifteen counties. As an added insult to 
drys, wet counties had set up stores in 
towns near wet-dry county lines. Thou- 
sands of quarts daily found their way 
into dry sectors of a State part on, part 
off the water wagon. Officials mumbled 
glumly. They would need new legisla- 
tion and hundreds of officers before 
they could begin to dam the illegal flood 
of spirits. 
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WEATHER: Capricious Elements 


Plague Midwestern Farmers 


The sun beat down on America’s vast 
South and Middle West. Beneath it, 
the monotonous singsong of grasshop- 
pers had become a strident chant of 
dread. Already through cloudless wes- 
tern skies the sun’s glare had carried 
death to over 100. To farmers who last 
year watched it burn away their har- 
vests, it brought the threat they fear 
most: Drought! 

In western Kansas, farmers trudged 
through dusty fields. Between their 
fingers stalks of withered corn crackled 
a message: Ruined crops in a third of 
the State! Northeast Wyoming shared 
Kansas’s plight. Unless rain came, the 
drought would strike down harvest 
hopes in Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 


Arkansas, and South Dakota. New 
Mexico began rationing water for live- 
stock. Utah’s irrigation ditches were 
running low. 

But in North Dakota, grain farmers 
smiled with grim irony at abundant 
fields. Last year the drought killed 
most of their livestock. Last week they 
appealed to Washington for more cattle 
to eat their grain. A rust scourge 
threatens ruin before harvest time. 

In the midst of its enterprise of de- 
struction, last week’s weather turned to 
caprice. To Topeka, Kan., it brought 
a new heat record of 106. To Elk Park, 
Mont., it brought a light snow and a 
temperature of 52. 


JOBS: Tugwell Breaks New Deal 


Precedent by Firing, Not Hiring 


Three years ago, as a young econom- 
ics professor, Rexford Guy Tugwell 
got along with a handful of helpers— 
a few assistants at Columbia University 
and a servant at home. 

Last week, as a government official, 
Rex Tugwell didn’t know how many 
subordinates he had. An inventory 
showed his new Resettlement Admin- 
istration employed 16,600. Too many 
for even a New Deal payroll! Prompt- 
ly the professor announced he would 
fire 8,000 of his field workers. 

While employes over the country 
quivered, Tugwell associates took pains 
to explain he had not hired all his em- 
ployes. His administration simply in- 
herited some 15,000 along with the rural 
resettlement divisions of the AAA, the 
FERA, and the Interior Department. 


* Tugwell himself had hired only 1,500 
—all of them stationed in Washington. 


CONGRESSIONAL CALENDAR 


— 





Senatorial leaders this week hoped Congress 
might adjourn by Aug. 23. But a tremen- 
dous amount of work remained to be done 

Following is a list of major bills already 
passed and the consensus of eighteen com. 
petent observers on those'still pending: 


ALREADY ENACTED: 

$4,880,000,000 Work Relief Bill. 

Bill enlarging credit of Home Owners Loan 
Corp. 

Patman Bonus Bill (passed but vetoed by 
President. Senate sustained veto). : 

Bill extending NRA in modified form. 

Bill extending RFC for two years. 

Wagner Labor Disputes Bill. 

Bill repealing ‘“‘pink slip’’ income tax pub- 
licity act. 

ENACTMENT PROBABLE: 

Tax-on-Wealth Bill (see page 13). 

Social Security Bill. 

Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 

Bill for new government control of liquor in- 
dustry. 

Bill to regulate or eliminate public utility 
holding companies. 

Bus and Truck Regulation Bill (see page 32), 

Omnibus Banking Bill for further centraliz 
ing banking system and liberalizing credit 

Amendments to Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Amendments to Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act. 

ENACTMENT DOUBTFUL: 

Guffey Bill for Federal regulation of soft 
coal industry. 

Walsh Bill, requiring NRA standards in ] 
companies doing business with the Federa! 
government. 

Bill for outlawing “gold clause”’ suits against 
the government. 

ENACTMENT UNLIKELY: 

Copeland Bill for raising Federal food and 
drug standards. 

Neutrality Bill for restricting sales of arms 
and extension of credit to belligerents and 
for denying passports to citizens wanting 
to visit danger zones. 

Black Bill for a 30-hour week in industry. 

Bill for enlarging powers of Interior Depart 
ment and changing its title to “Depart 
ment of Conservation and Works.”’ 

Bill for direct subsidy to American merchant 
marine. 

Railway Pension Bill. 








These alone had given him trouble 
enough. To provide them with desk 
room, he had to take space in fourteen 
Washington buildings. He even rented 
the $3,000,000 McLean home, covered 
its rich tapestries with cellophane, and 
settled 200 Resettlers in parlors, pan- 
tries, and bathrooms. 

The professor planned to retain his 
Washington workers. But within two 
weeks the ax would fall on 2,500 field 
workers and “within a few months,” on 
5,500 more. ; 

The Tugwell firing spree made eyes 
blink in Washington, the job-hunter’s 
paradise. Civil Service Commission fig- 
ures released last week showed that hir- 
ing, not firing, was the mode. Since 
Franklin Roosevelt moved to the White 
House, the government has taken on 
150,726 new employes, 40,000 of them 
in Washington. Today 717,712 civilian 
workers draw their pay from Uncle 
Sam. 


RELIEF: 1,500 Hungry Crop Up 
In the Land of Plenty—Miami 


Not since 1925 has building boomed 
in Miami, Fla., as it has this year. The 
Chamber of Commerce boasts the city 
has no breadlines. Business men usual- 
ly beam. But last week they scowled. 

Fifteen hundred tattered Miamians 
converged on their City Hall. 
““Many stood despondently on the City 
Hall steps, but 700 hunger marchers 
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igammed into the commission chamber. 
Commissioner E. G. Sewell, with a 
reputation for platitudinous remarks, 
stood up to soothe the jobless. “Shut 
up! © Sit down!” roared the crowd. 

Sewell flushed. He shouted: “Don’t 
you scalawags start anything here.” 
The hungry horde surged against the 
railing. Police thrust them back. 

A hysterical woman screamed. “The 
city talks of a garbage collection tax. 
We have no garbage in our home. My 
husband and I eat the garbage of our 
neighbors in order to live.” 

Alarmed commissioners promised 
they would name an advisory financial 
committee of local business men to 
tackle the problem. More to the point, 
they also promised that $75,000 set 
aside for next year’s welfare work 
would be used at once. 


ACCIDENT: Gov. Earle Wanders 
Into an Embarrassing Mishap 


This week Gov. George Earle of 
Pennsylvania was still suffering from 
a hip painfully wrenched “when a weak 
floorboard gave way.” From. the 
Governor’s friends came the complete 
story of last week’s accident: 


The roar of motorcycles echoed 
through the calm little resort known as 
Paul Smith’s, on Upper St. Regis Lake, 
N. Y. With two brightly uniformed 
State troopers leading the way, a rakish 
black-and-tan Duesenberg glided up the 
road. The car’s license plate bore only 
one word: “GOVERNOR.” 

In front of the Earle family’s lodge, 
the entourage stopped. Ralph Earle, 
Philadelphia banker, came out to greet 
his brother, the Governor. 
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Before entering the lodge, Governor 
Earle insisted on wandering about the 
familiar scenes of his boyhood Sum- 
mers. Forty-five minutes passed; he 
hadn’t come back. Family, friends, and 
troopers began a frantic hunt. 

Presently from a little backhouse—in 
disuse since the installation of modern 
plumbing—came dim cries for help. 
The troopers grabbed their guns and 
dashed to the rescue. They found anti- 
quated boards had collapsed beneath 
the Governor’s 200 pounds. His Ex- 
cellency had fallen through. 


ROOSEVELTS: Yachting Trip 
Checks McCarl’s Blue Pencil 


A fortnight ago the President sur- 
prised Washingtonians by taking Con- 
troller General John R. McCarl, whose 
eagle eye watches New Deal expendi- 
tures, on a week-end fishing trip. Stu- 
dents of practical politics awaited de- 
velopments. 

They came. At his Friday press con- 
ference last week, the President told re- 
porters that McCarl had promised to 
take it easy with his blue pencil in order 
to expedite the $4,880,000,000 work re- 
lief program. 

Frankly Mr. Roosevelt admitted that 
so far the Works Progress Administra- 
tion had not put more than 100,000 men 
to work. But he took an optimistic 
view. With McCarl cooperation he 
hoped to have 90 to 95 per cent of the 
country’s employable idle at work by 
November. 


® In 1932, reporters asked Col. Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, the Philippines’ Gov- 
ernor General, what relationship he 
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bore to President-elect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. With foresight young Teddy 
replied: “I am a fifth cousin about to 
be removed.” He was. 


Since then it has become increasing- 
ly obvious that the cousins have little 
in common but their surnames. 


Last week Young Teddy, bronzed 
from a Brazilian big game safari, wel- 
comed reporters in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. An interviewer inquired: “Col- 
onel, do you regard Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as a failure as President?” 


The President’s 48-year-old. fifth 
cousin leaned forward and grinned: “A 
failure! Why, if I only called Franklin 
Roosevelt a failure he’d think I was 
complimenting him.” 


® The President played the hero in an 
actual fish story. On the afterdeck of 
the yacht Sequoia on Chesapeake Bay, 
a contest waged. Who could catch the 
most croakers—Mr. Roosevelt or Dr. 
Ross T. McIntire and Miss Marguerite 
LeHand? The MclIntire-LeHand team 
used one reel between them. The score 
stood: Roosevelt 12; McIntire and 
LeHand, 9. 

Then Dr. McIntire invoked a famil- 
iar hoodoo: “One more fish and he’ll 
have thirteen. He won’t be able to 
get past that thirteen jinx.” 

Mr. Roosevelt pulled in his line. He 
had a fish on each of his two hooks. 


Carries 


TAXES: Steamroller 
‘Soak-Rich’ Bill Through House 


With the enthusiasm of a small boy 
headed for the dentist, Congress last 
week turned its attention to President 
Roosevelt’s tax bill. 

Even staunch Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee that 
sired the money-raising measure failed 
to express customary pride of author- 
ship. L. H: Parker, bill-writing wizard 
of the Joint Committeee on Taxation, 
maintained a thoughtful silence. 

Before sending the bill to the House 
floor, Chairman Robert L. Doughton 
displayed bravado. He scoffed at in- 
voking a gag rule. But the Rules Com- 
mittee agreed to cut general debate to 
six hours, with unlimited time for 
amendments. 

The tax bill’s main points: 

1—Increased surtaxes on individual incomes over 
$50,000, with a top of 75 per cent (instead of the 
present 59) on incomes in excess of $5,000,000. 

2—Graduated inheritance taxes up to 75 per cent 
of that portion of an inheritance above $10,000,000. 

3—An additional gift tax—paid by recipients—on a 
graduated scale with a top of 57 per cent on that 
portion of a gift above $10,000,000. 

4—Increased corporation income taxes to a rate of 
13%4 per cent on income under $15,000 and 14% per 
cent on greater amounts. 

5—A graduated excess profits tax running from 5 
per cent on profits of 8 per cent, to 20 per cent on 
profits over 25 per cent. 

Immediately the bill was made public 
a Republican phalanx attacked: “This 
bill is a political gesture at social re- 
form. It is not a revenue bill.” 

Members claimed the _ estimated 
$270,000,000 yield would not cover the 
government’s running expenses for two 
weeks. Furthermore, as a wealth-re- 
distributor, the bill would provide only 
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$2.25 for each of the country’s 120,000,- 
000 citizens. 

Throughout the country, industrial- 
ists studied the increased corporation 
taxes and cried: “Confiscatory! Gross- 
ly unfair!” In Boston, newly organ- 
ized Minute Women of 1936 drove by 
horse and buggy to the State House. 
Imitating the Minute Men of 1776, they 
protested ‘taxation without represen- 
tation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt kept silent until his 
Wednesday morning press conference. 
There indirectly he discussed his at- 
tack on individual and corporate busi- 
ness. Fingering a sheaf of penciled 
notes, he smilingly remarked that he 
had collected some interesting facts on 
incomes. 

The President denounced 58 million- 
aires who “beat the gun” by investing 
in Federal, State, and municipal tax 
exempt securities. Of them he made 
the Presidential remark-of-the-week: 
“the 58 thriftiest people in the United 
States.” Critics saw in this a White 
House plot to outwit William Randolph 
Hearst as a slogan-maker. Hearst had 
instructed his army of editors to call 
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surtax on incomes above $50,000. But 
against such wild attempts to “write 
up” the bill Republicans stood shoulder 
to shoulder with Democrats. 


SILENCE: While the House dragged 
through its debate in 98 degrees of 
midsummer heat, Henry Morgenthau, 
Treasury Secretary, dropped into a 
Senate Finance Committee hearing. 

Committee Chairman Pat Harrison 
wore a worried frown. In three par- 
ticulars—reduced corporation rates, ex- 
cess profits taxes, and levies on less- 
than-a-million incomes—the House had 
departed from Mr. Roosevelt’s outline. 
Pat Harrison wanted to know what 
administration spokesmen thought of 
the House bill. 


Secretary Morgenthau replied: “You 
place me in a very embarrassing po- 
sition when you ask me about a bill al- 
ready introduced .. .” 


The genial chairman had trouble dis- 
guising his annoyance: “You are the 
first Secretary of the Treasury who 
hasn’t been willing to state his views 
to the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate.” 


WIDE WORLD 


Boston Women Imitate ’76 Minute Men; Protest Taxation Without Representation 


the tax measure “the Soak-the-Thrifty 
Bill.” 


Last STAND: Next day, Republican 
Congressmen, numerically the under- 
dogs, made a futile gesture to stop the 
Democratic steamroller. They filibus- 
tered. Because the six-hour debating 
limit left them no time for prolonged 
speeches, they fell back on the parli- 
amentary maneuver of frequent 40 
minute quorum calls, 


After general debate, radical mem- 
bers started an amendment-proposing 
field day. Charles V. Truax, Ohio 
Congressman, called for a 99 per cent 


PRESIDENT’S Press: Editorial reac- 
tions to his tax bill showed the Presi- 
dent that journalistic winds blew in no 
definite direction. Consistent New Deal 
supporters either fell in line, or re- 
frained from comment. Two notable 
exceptions: 

The Detroit News, an occasional sup- 
porter, remarked: “Both Democrats 
and Republicans who advocate changes 
in Federal taxes at this time have been 
sleeping out of doors under the full 
moon and are filled with fiscal mad- 
ness.” 

Scripps-Howard’s New York World- 
Telegram, firm supporter, blasted 
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away: “Because it is not a revenue act 
-.. and because the whole measure was 
conceived in politics and is still dom). 
nated by politics rather than revenye 
considerations, the measure should he 
junked.” 

Monday, the House passed the tax 
bill, 282 to 96, and sent it to the Senate. 


MICHIGAN: Rich Convicts Mus; 
Pay for Keep as Well as Sins 


John O’Hara, Michigan’s Auditor 
General, got angry clean through. He 
learned that Balfe McDonald, impris- 
oned for killing his mother, had ip. 
herited $250,000 from her estate. Why, 
O’Hara asked himself, should wealthy 
prisoners loll around at State expense? 
The Wolverine State legislature agreed, 

Last week the Auditor General filed 
a claim against McDonald’s estate for 
$464, calculated at 72 cents a day 
from Aug. 21, 1933 to May 31, 1935. 
From now on criminals with cash will 
have to buy their meals. If McDonald 
serves his full twenty-year term, his 
board bill will total $5,260. 


O’Hara estimated he could make 25 
per cent of Michigan’s prison popula- 
tion pay for their food with cash while 
they paid for their crimes with time. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
By executive order, extended the life of the 
Nationa! Labor Relations Board to Sept. 1. 
Issued a statement voicing ‘“‘the hope... that 


peace will be maintained” between It 
and Ethiopia (see page 5). 

Expressed belief that 90 to 95 per cent of 
the employable idle would have jobs by 
Nov. 1. Said Controller General McCarl 
had promised speed in approving works al- 
lotments. 

Signed a bill promoting 4,918 army officers 
one rank, and providing for a regular 
ture promotion system for commissioned 
officers below the rank of colonel. 

SENATE: 

Adopted conference report on the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 

Senate conferees on the AAA Amendment 


won fight with House conferees to 
processors to sue government for processing 
taxes if they could prove the taxes had 
been neither pased on to the consumer nor 
back to the farmers, 

Time in debate: 15 hours 53 minutes, 


HOUSE: 

Coinage Committee tabled a Treasury-spon- 
sored bill to allow coinage of half cent and 
one mill coins. 

Time in debate: 36 hours 32 minutes, 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department reported exports ex- 
ceeded imports in June for the first time in 
three months. June exports: $170,193,000 
June imports: $156,756,000. 

Post Office Department announced fina! 
ceipts of the three-month sale of imper- 
forate, ungummed stamps issued for col- 
lectors: $1,663,717.66. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Works Progress Administration stated tl 
in July the President approved expen 
tures of $19,097,976 of the $4,000,000,000 
work relief fund for athletic fields, sw 
ming pools, stadiums, tennis courts, 
golf courses in ten States. 

AAA announced a 15 per cent wheat acreas 
reduction for 1936. Administrator Ches 
C. Davis assured farmers that if the Su- 
preme Court rules AAA unconstitution 
the government will pay benefits up to th 
date of the ruling. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Aug. 1) 


TAOOED -5 ib camden 00 000eseteein $56,160,764.1 
TERPOMGIGGPOS: -cckbccccbcccecee< $109,762,063.! 
Balance ee ecsce secceeceeee «$1,694, 745,852. 1 


Deficit, fiscal year....eccccess- + $476,436,509.8 


Public debt .. eee + «$29,050, 265,325.75 
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GERMAN Y: Schacht Cautions: No Deviation From 


Task of Rearming, Even to Indulge Racial Prejudice 


In the old red brick Reichsbank 
puilding, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, dictator 
of German fimance and trade, stood 
peside a new bust of Hitler. A Nazi 
audience cocked expectant ears. Did 
the frigid Economics Minister approve 
of the campaign against Jews and 
Catholics ? 

Briefly he eulogized the man whose 
likeness he dedicated. He praised the 
Reichleader’s program to rearm the 
nation as “great” and “daring.” He 
cleared his throat. “But every devia- 
tion from this great historic task 
means danger. 

“All disturbances to the concentra- 
tion of the wili on this one task mean 
ruin, whether these disturbances oc- 
cur in the intellectual or economic 
field ... We cannot permit the weight 
of this task to become unbearable by 
avoidable disturbances of any kind 
whatsoever.” 

The sharp admonition dragged up 
an old issue that Hitler can’t keep 
buried—whether to string along with 
the conservatives or extremists. Last 
year’s Blood Purge pleased bankers 
and capitalists. But they deplore the 
present racial-religious drive which de- 
lights Nazi Zealots. Last week these 
extremists continued to capitalize the 
Reichleader’s fickle favor. 

In Stettin, 30,000 of them paraded 
through the streets as a warning to 
Jewish merchants who had protested 
the anti-Jewish boycott to Dr. Schacht. 
Jews had ventured to complain about 
broken windows, threats, slander, and 
picketing. 

Under the regime of Count Wolf von 
Helldorf, new Berlin police president, 
the capital became a city forbidden to 
Jewish immigration. Monday, Hans 
Hinkel, supervisor of Jewish social- 
cultural activities, ordered Jewish or- 
ganizations to coordinate themselves 
under government supervision. By 
Aug. 31, Jews must join the Reich 
League of Jewish Cultural Organiza- 
tions. 

Monday, wall posters throughout 
Berlin assailed both Jews and Catholics. 
The placards charged Catholics con- 
spired with Bolshevists against Nazi- 
dom. Accused churchmen responded 
with an editorial blast in their Berlin 
diocese newspaper. “The aim of this 
battle is to dislodge Christianity from 
our German Fatherland . .. The Church 
walks in majesty through time... 
calling and shouting are symptoms of 
the weak.” 

From Italy, Pope Pius urged German 
Catholics to remain firm. 

Nazi newspapers denounced the Uni- 
ted States for last fortnight’s anti- 
Nazi riot on the Bremen. Impatiently 
Nazis waited for the apology they 
sought. Aug. 1 they got Washington’s 
reply to their protest note. Signed by 
William Phillips, Acting Secretary of 
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Count von Helldorf: Under His Regime 


Berlin Closed Its Doors to Jews 
State, it blamed Hapag Lloyd officials 
for permitting demonstrators to get 
aboard. He pointed out that a new 
York detective injured in defense of 
the Nazi flag bears the name Matthew 
Solomon. 

The nearest thing to an apology was 
a passage that doubtless struck Nazis 
as ambiguous. “It is unfortunate... 
that the German national emblem 
should . . . not have received that re- 


spect to which it is entitled.” 
* 


BRITAIN: Parliament Gives India 
One Stepping Stone to Freedom 


Before an empty golden throne in the 
House of Lords last week, three peers 
in crimson robes affixed the King’s 
assent—“Le Roy Le Veult’”—to the 
India Bill. 

Parliamentary orators had spouted 
15,000,000 words over the revolutionary 
measures. The Commons debated it 
for 40 days. The Lords mulled over it 
for ten, and added 300 amendments. 
Tory diehards, led by Winston Churchill, 
for a time threatened to split the party. 
But the Government rode down all op- 
position, and few compromises littered 
the 105,000-word document. 

It. establishes in India a Federal 
government and grants the franchise 
to 29,000,000 men and 6,000,000 women 
of the country’s 350,000,000 population. 


It safeguards the rights of Mohamme- 
dan and other minorities. In the eleven 
provinces of British India, popularly 
elected provincial assemblies will enjoy 
local autonomy. Their members will 
elect representatives to the bicameral 
Federal legislature. This comprises the 
Council of State, with 260 members, 
and the Legislative Assembly, with 375. 
To the Council voters will elect 150 
members. Native princes will appoint 
100, the Viceroy 10. To the Assembly, 
provincial legislatures will send 250 
members, princes 125. 

Yet the constitution does not give 
even dominion status to a people clam- 
oring for freedom. The British Gover- 
nor General retains control of the army 
and foreign policy. He can interfere in 
financial matters. He can veto tariffs 
that Britain finds discriminatory. More- 
over, in any emergency he can step in 
with absolute power. 

Indian Nationalists, angry because 
the bill did not promise eventual do- 
minion status, termed it an _ insult. 
Like Laborites in London, they held it 
gave the princes too much power. One 
newspaper urged patriots to “fling it 
back in the teeth of those who had the 
audacity to present it.” 

Moslems resented the indirect elec- 
tions. Mahatma Gandhi united with 
them to fight the measure. 

To the delight of the diehards, the 
princes also howled. They accused 
Britain of bad faith because the bill 
did not safeguard their treaty rights. 
Some, absolute rulers in their own baili- 
wicks, balked at surrendering any 
power to a central government. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, then Foreign Sec- 
retary, proposed a compromise. Let the 
princes accede to the bill and specify 
their objections. The British Govern- 
ment would carefully avoid stepping on 
their toes. 

Later the Nationalists hinted they 
would accept the half-loaf. The Govern- 
ment hopes they will participate in 
provincial elections which will probably 
be held in 1937. No election date can 
be set for the central legislature. Be- 
fore Federal candidates can run, the 
feudal princes representing half of the 
80,000,000 subjects of the native States 
must approve. 

The long-discussed bill pleased neither 
conservatives nor radicals, whether in 
Britain or India. But all agreed that 
the teeming Indian Empire had a 
chance to take its longest step toward 
self-government. 


MACHINE GUNS: British Army’s New 
Brens Hold 50 More Deaths a Minute 


Douglas Hacking, aristocratic-look- 
ing Financial Secretary of the War 
Office, stood up in a House of Commons 
worried about imperial defense. The 
soldierly 6-foot official disclosed re- 
assuring news of a speedier way to 
kill men. 

Henceforth the British Army will 
use the Bren machine gun, an adapta- 
tion of the Z. B. (after Zbrojovka, its 
Czechoslovak maker). The 21-pound 
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weapon, equipped with a box magazine, 
can spit 550 bullets a minute. 


The Bren replaced the Lewis, in- 
vented by Isaac Newton Lewis, Ameri- 
ean artillery Colonel, and perfected by 
Vickers, Ltd., leading British munitions 
makers. The old infantry machine gun, 
which weighs 25 pounds, is too heavy to 
use as a shoulder piece. It has another 
disadvantage: it gives its operator 50 
less chances a minute to score human 
bullseyes. 


PARLIAMENT: Bored, Weary Peers and 
M.P.’s Welcome a 2-Month Holiday 


Parliament Members looked to their 
shotguns last week and thought of pur- 
ple moors and brown grouse. They felt 
they had earned their two-month holi- 
day. They got little amusement out 
of the Parliament just ended. 


To insure passage of the bulky India 
Bill the government monopolized the 
time ordinarily allotted for legislation 
from the floor. Since Lords and Com- 
mons convened last December they have 
considered only government measures. 
They included such dull subjects as aid 
for the herring industry, depressed 
areas development, and the budget. 


Debates proved long and serious. The 
row over the pepper pool smash held 
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the record for length—from 2:45 P. M. 
to 1:50 the next morning. 

Richard A. Butler, 32, emerged as 
the year’s most promising M.P. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, former Secretary for 
India, fell ill; at a moment’s notice the 
young Under Secretary had to defend 
the longest bill in history (see above). 
The tall, fair Conservative spoke ex- 
temporaneously with a fluency and au- 
thority that amazed the committee. 
Liberal and Laborite opponents paid 
him unprecedented tribute. Later 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin com- 
plimented him publicly. 

But Mr. Baldwin had no praise for 
Seymour Cocks, most brilliant, bitter 
speaker in the Commons. The Labor- 
ite, a pale, sharp-featured man who 
drags himself painfully on two canes, 
held only scorn for the new Cabinet in 
which former Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald exchanged jobs with Bald- 
win, Lord President of the Council. 

“MacDonald is no longer gazing at 
his reflection in the broken mirrors of 
Europe, but surveying his past career 
in a broken looking glass ... (Sir 
John) Simon, having spilt milk all over 
Europe as Foreign Secretary, now as 
Home Secretary answers questions 
about little boys stealing milk cans. 

“IT once said Simon was the worst 
Foreign Secretary since Ethelred the 
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Unready. I almost wish him back ,. 
The government as a whole reminds 
me of a bank holiday crowd reelip 
down the street wearing each Otherg’ 
hats.” 

An impulsive break of Lady Astor’, 
aroused the session’s loudest laughter. 
“Despite the efforts of Mussolini ang 
the Pope, the birthrate of Italy is de. 
clining.” 


MORGAN: 
Call Was Purely Social, Says Baldwin 


Banker’s Downing Stree 


Every year J. P. Morgan goes grouse. 
shooting at Gannochy, his hunting lodge 
near Edgell, Scotland. In London on 
his way north last week, he stopped in 
at 10 Downing Street to see Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin. 

Inevitable rumors’ shadowed the 
American financier’s movements. Ac. 
cording to one story he pleaded for 
stabilization—as an administration 
spokesman. Another suggested he had 
discussed a proposed war loan to 
Ethiopia. 

John “the Ungovernable” McGovern, 
Glasgow M.P., suspected the two of 
trying to hide letters written during the 
war in connection with Morgan loans 
to Britain. In the Commons McGovern 
demanded that the Premier explain 
why the banker had called. 

“The member is under a misappre- 
hension in thinking Mr. Morgan paid an 
official visit to Downing Street,’’ Bald- 
win replied. “He is an old personal 
friend ... with whom I have stayed in 
New York. He always comes to see 
me when he is in this country, and I 
hope he will continue to do so.” 


CANADA: Hepburn Dispossesses 
11,000 Jobless Ontario Guests 


“He’s really going to put us out? 
Why, the --- ---- ------- i 

Last week 11,000 able-bodied relief 
lodging house guests cursed Mitchell F. 
Hepburn, popular Liberal Premier of 
Ontario. “Mitch,” in the role of tough 
landlord, had set Aug. 1 as a wholesale 
moving day. 

He argued that Canadian farmers 
were offering hands $25 a month with 
board, and getting few takers. Hepburn, 
a farmer himself, appreciated their 
plight. Why should Ontario support 
loafers? In ordering them out he 
merely followed precedents set in Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota; officials 
there recently suspended relief jobs to 
force men to work. 

Ontario’s unemployed argued differ- 
ently. Farmers wanted experienced 
hands, not  city-bred jobless who 
thought combines were big corpora- 
tions. Untrained men would stand a 
long chance of getting fired; they'd 
rather wait for jobs they were trained 
for. 

Unlike the Federal work camps 
which shelter 20,000 of the Qominion’s 
400,000 jobless, Ontario’s seventeen “re- 
lief-hostels’” do not pay a man 20 cents a 
day. But in compensation, officials do not 
expect him to work, except for minor 
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chores such as washing dishes, making 
beds, and scrubbing floors. Guests daily 
wolf two meals of substantial meat 
stew, bread and butter, fruit, and tea. 
Then they play poker or rest. Some 
hunt jobs, but nobody has to. All get 
free used clothing and medical, barber, 
and tailor service. Why leave a soft 
perth? Yet despite ominous grumbling 
on eviction eve, the men moved out 
peacefully. 

Only a few physically disabled re- 
mained behind. Hundreds climbed into 
trucks hired by political rivals of the 
liberal Premier and rode off to Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
shelters as potential voters in the im- 
minent general election. Others prowled 
the streets, alarming jittery municipal 
officials who denounced MHepburn’s 
action as an invitation to riot. 

No riots broke out. But next day 
Hepburn relented a little. He told the 
11,000 they could return—for another 
physical examination. All pronounced 
fit must get out again and stay out as 
long as jobs exist. 

Reports throughout the province in- 
dicated 1,250 of the evicted have al- 
ready found work. Well-satisfied with 
his initial move, the Premier planned 
a similar work drive on 22,000 jobless 
bachelors who get their $1.50 to $2.43 
weekly dole at home. 





PANAMA: Army Puts Editor in 
Jail; President Gets Him Out 


American army officers stationed in 
the Canal Zone pick up The Panama 
American with disgust. But appre- 
hension compels them to read it. Nel- 
son Rounsevell, the American publisher, 
specializes in editorial thunder that oc- 
casionally reverberates in Washington. 


Boom-Boom: For years he has rum- 
bled about Japanese who maintain 
seemingly profitless barber shops, res- 
taurants, and shirt factories in Panama 
City. Spies, he maintained, could easily 
destroy the canal. To prove it he took 
a party of journalists last year.on a 
nocturnal tour. Theoretically they blew 
up locks, dams, and power houses, then 
poisoned the zone’s water supply. 
Authorities subsequently increased the 
guard. 

Last month Rounsevell ran a series 
of articles on the “suicide epidemic” at 
Fort Clayton, on the Pacific side. Four 
soldiers, he pointed out, had shot or 
poisoned themselves within six weeks. 
Why? 

Rounsevell charged Col. James V. 
Heidt, post commander, with “Simon 
Legree methods.” The 6-foot officer 
drove his men so hard under the sub- 
tropical sun, the publisher asserted, 
that they smoke marijuana for relief. 
As victims of the narcotic, he added, 
they killed themselves. He accused 


Maj. Gen. Harold B. Fiske, husky com- 
mander of the army’s Panama Canal 
Department, 
Heidt’s policy. 
Both officers denied all charges. But 
Rounsevell demanded a War Depart- 
ment investigation. Completed July 25, 
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it upheld the officers. “Whitewash!” 
screeched the newspaper. 

Canal Zone residents looked forward 
to another showdown. The last ten 
years have involved Rounsevell in 
numerous rows. They include a vic- 
torious libel suit by the rival Star and 
Herald and a duel challenge from 
Ricardo Morales, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. For the editorial at- 
tack on Morales, Rounsevell apologized. 


CasH oR Nornine: Last week the 
bald, slovenly-dressed journalist stepped 
across the invisible boundary separat- 
ing the Republic of Panama from the 
Canal Zone. Thereupon zone police ar- 
rested him on warrants signed by 
General Fiske and Colonel Heidt, charg- 
ing criminal libel. In default of $2,500 
bail, Rounsevell went to prison. 

News of the affair soon reached the 
expansive ears of Harmodio Arias, 
President of Panama. President Arias, 
whose earnings as attorney have netted 
him $25,000, at once sent a check to 
free his friend and former client. 
“Sorry,” said Police Capt. Maurenus 
Peterson. “Checks are unlawful. We 
must have cash.” 

“An insult!” growled Panamanians. 
They pointed out that the United States 
owes Panama $500,000 for canal an- 
nuities—a two-year debt. And now 
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Clemenceau and Wilson: Did Versaille Peacemakers Keep the Peace? 





American officers sought to rebuke the 
President for his association with 
Rounsevell! 


President Arias, undismayed, got in 
touch with the Panama National Bank. 
Before midnight, Captain Peterson got 
his cash. Bank guards lugged in 250 
pounds of Panamanian silver dollars. 
Gravely officers counted them, found 
the amount correct, and ushered 
Rounsevell out. 


FRANCE: Paris Paper Revives 


Tale of Versaille Assault 

Statesmen wrangled around a table 
in Premier Georges Clemenceau’s office. 
Woodrow Wilson insisted France should 
not have an inch of the Saar—not even 
the mines. Clemenceau leapt at Wil- 
son’s throat and, shook him violently. 
“Boche, Boche!” the Tiger shouted, and 
spat. 

Wilson broke loose and started for 
the door. He turned back to a mirror, 
smoothed his-sparse hair, and adjusted 
his tie and torn collar, then left. At 
the conference table David Lloyd 
George bent his shaggy head over his 
pencil. 

This version of a 1919 row between 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
King Christian of Denmark 
Sent His 50,000 Callers ... 


the Paris peacemakers splashed last 
week in L’Intransigeant. The Paris 
daily is serializing the memoirs of Sir 
Basil Thomson, former chief of the 
British Intelligence Service, as told to 
Maurice Verne. 


To Marcel Berger, co-author of 
“Backstage at the Versaille Treaty,” 
the story sounded familiar. He vouched 
for the assault, described in his book 
two years ago, but denied the stran- 
gling and spitting. Lloyd George re- 
fused to comment. 


DENMARK: Peasants Politely Air 


T heir Grievance, Then Go Home 


Fifty thousand farmers swarmed last 
week into the great octagonal square 
of Amalienborg Palace, Copenhagen. 
They clustered around the equestrian 
statue of King Frederik V. They 
massed against the four blue-roofed 
brown palace buildings. They over- 
flowed into the yard fronting the har- 
bor. 


The peasants had come to present a 
grievance—in a nice way. Placid towns- 
men backed them. Authorities had 
lodged some in schools and halls. Pri- 
vate citizens welcomed others. “Go 
down to the street,” a broadcaster ap- 
pealed, “find a farmer and invite him 
to spend the night with you.” 


The peaceful demonstrators groused 
about low prices. Denmark, whose 
wealth lies principally in bacon and 
dairy products, suffers from depression- 
spawned trade barriers. Butter had 
fallen from 31 cents a pound to 21. 
Bacon also had tumbled. Debts now 


haunt once prosperous members of 
farm cooperatives. 

Danes could not remember when 
farmers had complained publicly be- 
fore. King Christian stepped out be- 
tween the Doric columns of the palace 
balcony. The 6-foot-4 monarch, who 
never interferes in politics, advised 
them to see the Premier. “I sincerely 
trust any justified complaints may be 
remedied.” 

The peasants cheered. But they re- 
fused to move until Premier Thorvald 
Stauning received a delegation. The 
Socialist statesman, a tall, bearded ex- 
cigar maker, acquiesced. He heard de- 
mands for lower interest on mortgages, 
a debt moratorium, lower prices, and 
minimum prices for farm products. 

He promised to think it over. The 
farmers, stiff from four hours of 
squatting in the palace courtyard, left 
for home. But they threatened to re- 
turn in two weeks unless the Premier’s 
mental labor produced results. Pre- 
mier Stauning immediately summoned 
a special session of the Folketing (low- 
er house) to devise ways to help them. 


CHINA: Chahar Bandits Value 
A Correspondent at $40,000 


Spats, cane, bowler, double-breasted 
coat. Gareth Jones dresses like a City 
man. But the slight, dark-haired Briton 
has spent nearly half his 30 years pack- 
ing his life with foreign adventure. 

He returned from early teens wander- 
ings long enough to go through Oxford 
and serve a short stretch as secretary 
to ex-Premier David Lloyd George. But 
Britain couldn’t hold him. He traveled 
through the Soviet Union. Last week 
found him in China as a Manchester 
Guardian correspondent prying into 
Japan’s overlordship of Chahar prov- 
ince. 

With Herbert Mueller, representative 
of the German Official News Bureau, he 
strolled through the filthy streets of 
Dolonnor, an old Mongol city near the 
Chahar-Manchukuoan border. They 
watched wrinkled artisans hammer 
iron and brass, and inspected markets 
filled with horses, oxen, and camels. 
Then they hired a Russian bus chauf- 
feur to drive them 155 miles to Kalgan, 
Chahar capital. 

Eighty-three miles from Kalgan the 
bus rattled through a mud village. Sud- 
denly the machine’s windows splintered 
in a volley of rifle shots. The Russian 
jammed on the brakes. Khaki-uni- 
formed men surrounded the party. They 
looted the foreigners’ luggage, bound 
Mueller and Jones, and sent the chauf- 
feur into Kalgan with a demand for 
$40,000 ransom. 

Then the bandits, former Chinese 
soldiers demobilized by Japanese order, 
took their captives to a camp 4,000 
feet up in the frosty Paochang hills. 
Next day Capt. Chang Yun-chi, charged 
with preserving peace in Chahar, per- 

suaded the kidnapers to release Mueller. 
The German reported his lightly-clad 
companion suffered from cold. Their 
captors, he added, treated them courte- 


a 


Saneraan 
- . . to the Danish Prime 
Minister, Thorvald Stauning 


ously except for an alarming joke 
played on Jones. They tied a rope 
around his neck to simulate hanging 
preparations. But the Briton didn’t 
flinch. 

The Chahar provincial government 
promised to pay the ransom asked for 
Jones’s freedom. Meanwhile John 
Goette, International News Service cor- 
respondent in Peiping, scotched a ru- 
mor about himself. ‘Reports that this 
correspondent was also kidnaped,” he 
cabled reassuringly, “are obviously er- 
roneous.” 


NETHERLANDS: Colijn Returns 
And Guilder Stops Its Slide 


A solidly-built oil millionaire raised 
his gray head from an heirloom Bible 
in his study at The Hague and gazed 
at the neat garden beyond the window. 
For the first time in more than three 
years Dr. Hendrik Colijn (Ko-laine) 
found himself out of a job. A fort- 
night ago he resigned as The Nether- 
lands Premier in a row over the gold 
standard. 

The entire nation resounded to in- 
flation-deflation arguments’ already 
aired in neighboring Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and France. Belgium had de- 
valued her currency. Switzerland 
seemed ready to follow. The Nether- 
lands, many burghers held, must let 
her guilder slide. 

But the pious statesman—who owes 
his pre-political fortune to Royal 
Dutch-Shell—sided with citizens who 
feared inflation would produce mone- 
tary inferno. Last year he slashed 
49,000,000 guilders ($33,320,000) from 
education, defense, and relief funds in 
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an effort to wipe out a 93,000,000- 
guilder budgetary deficit. 

Then he cut government salaries 10 
er cent. Despite these measures, the 
deficit still totaled 77,000,000 guilders 
two weeks ago. Social Democratic col- 
leagues demanded higher taxes. Dr. 
Colijn refused to boost rates that al- 
ready shear big incomes as much as 75 
per cent. 

Thereupon his disgruntled followers 
joined forces with the enemy—the in- 
flationist Catholic Party. Dr. Colijn, 
threatened with a no-confidence vote, 
got out. 

To the gray stone palace Queen Wil- 
helmina summoned Prof. Petrus J. M. 
Aalberse. The tall Catholic leader 
fingered his bushy beard. An economist 
and former political science teacher, he 
knew snags lurked in any path to 
national prosperity. Bondholders have 
lost millions in pre-war foreign invest- 
ments. Manufacturers, shippers, and 
farmers severely pinched by the de- 
pression now face disheartening foreign 
tariffs and import restrictions. 

Professor Aalberse promised to look 
around for a Cabinet but refused to an- 
nounce his financial program. Mean- 
while speculators and investors had 
scented inflation. They rushed to ex- 
change guilders for dollars, pounds, 
and francs. In one week 138,800,000 
guilders ($88,944,000) streamed out of 
the country. The sum represented a 
fifth of the Netherland Bank’s entire 
gold stock. 

Professor Aalberse decided to chuck 
it. Last week the Queen sent for Dr. 
Colijn. He agreed to try again. As 
confidence returned, the bank pegged 
guilders above the price which makes 
gold export profitable. The run stopped. 
Dr. Colijn rounded up all but one of his 
old Ministers in a new Cabinet, and re- 
sumed his job. 


U.S.S.R.: Comintern Bares Teeth 
At U.S., Then Quickly Smiles 


Boldly and _ bluntly Communist 
spokesmen last week explained how 
Marxists intend to capture the United 
States. 

To the Third International’s seventh 
congress at Moscow, Earl Browder, 
Kansan secretary of the American 
Communist Party, announced that his 
30,000 followers were busily sowing 
propaganda among 1,000,000 laborers. 
Comrades had launched a nationwide 
campaign to organize the unemployed. 

Sam Darcy, Communist organizer 
for California, rejoiced over a coming 
Strike of “unprecedented scope” among 
American shipping workers. In the 
“decisive struggle against the bour- 
geoise” he appealed to sailors and port 
workers of all the world. 

Instantly the ugly question loomed: 
Does the Soviet encourage plotters 
against American tranquility? 

Further revelations quickened pa- 
triotic fears. Comintern (Third Inter- 
national) delegates instructed Young 
Communist Leagues to bore from with- 








in—to join all youth groups and ath- 
letic, cultural, and church societies, 
then mobilize against “militarism.” 
American Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt cocked a worried ear. To gain 
American recognition, the Soviets in 
1933 had pledged themselves “to re- 
frain from any agitation ... bring- 
ing about by force creation of a mass 
party of workers in the United States.” 
In Washington, State Department offi- 
cials searched for violated promises. 
Swiftly Moscow’s congress pulled its 
punch. On its Youth exhortation it ap- 
pended the dictum: No Soviet med- 
dling in the domestic affairs of indi- 
vidual national Communist parties. 


JAPAN: Tokyo Resents Vanity 
Fair Quip at Son of Rising Sun 


To placate outraged Japanese in 1907 
the British Government banned a witty 
light opera. ‘The Mikado,” first played 
in 1885, folded up for the duration of 
Prince Foshimi’s visit to London be- 
cause Tokyo maintained it affronted 
Emperor Meiji, 122d Son of Heaven. 

Last month a Shanghai editor—at 
Tokyo’s insistence—got 14 months in 
jail for a few editorial slaps at the 124th 
Son of Heaven. Last week Japanese 
fumed again. Americans had also in- 
sulted Emperor Hirohito! 

The August issue of Vanity Fair de- 
picts the ruler pulling a small cart bear- 
ing a ribbon-bound scroll. The title: 
Japan's Emperor Gets the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Hirohito appears with four other char- 
acters on a page captioned: NOT ON 
YOUR TINTYPE. Five highly unlikely historical 
situations by one who is sick of the same old 
headlines, 

The bored artist, William Gropper, 






























portrays William Randolph Hearst, Red 
hater, as Soviet Ambassador. J. P. 
Morgan fulminates against capitalism 
from a soap box. Admiral Byrd, fur- 
clad, spends the Winter in Tahiti. Huey 
Long rides on a burro toward a monas- 
tery. “Innocent sort of stuff,” said 
Frank Crowninshield, Vanity Fair’s 
editor. 


But orders flashed to Hirosi Saito, 
Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, to protest vigorously against the 
“deep affront.” He hurried back to the 
sweltering capital from a cool Connecti- 
cut vacation. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull expressed regret but explained he 
could take no action because Wash- 
ington does not control the press. 


During the week the Japanese Gov- 
ernment reiterated the popular belief 
that the Emperor descends directly 
from the Sun Goddess. This action, dic- 
tated by army and navy chiefs, empha- 
sized Hirohito’s status as supreme ruler. 
It contradicted the recent suggestion of 
Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe, emeritus pro- 
fessor of Tokyo Imperial University, 
that the Emperor is merely the “highest 
organ of the State.” 

Under the 1889 constitution, Emper- 
ors wield complete control over army 
and navy. Army and navy staff chiefs 
report to him, not to the Premier. Dr. 
Minobe’s doctrine seems to question 
the staff chiefs’ privileged status as 
supreme advisers on national defense. 


But the war lords stand adamant. 
They want no civilian politicians butting 
into their forthcoming sales talks. They 
hope to convince the Emperor that they 
need more money. The new budget, 
they argue, must allot $175,160,000 to 
the army and $206,480,000 to the navy 
—respective increases over the current 
year of 16 and 26 per cent. 








GROPPER IN VANITY FAIR 


Emperor Hirohito Was Not Amused 
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MEDICINE: Pavlov Reports Dogs 


Share Human Temperaments 


Machine guns chattered in Petrograd 
streets. On the banks of the Neva, 
bodies lay thick. But in the laboratory 
of the Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine, the usual workaday quiet reigned. 
A breathless student hurried in. 

“Why are you ten minutes late?” 
roared Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov. 

“Professor,” stammered the student, 
“don’t you know there’s a revolution 
going on?” 

“What difference does a revolution 
make when you have work in the labo- 
ratory to do?” 

The rebuke epitomizes Pavlov’s out- 
look. Poverty, hunger, cold, fame—all 
have touched him, but none has turned 
him for an instant from his work. Even 
after the revolution moved nearer and 
bullets thudded into lecture room walls, 
he carried on. After his students quit 
to fight or hide, he used the empty 
rooms to raise carrots and potatoes for 
his family. He had no fuel or lights— 
he burned shavings. When cold numbed 
him, he worked in snow boots, overcoat, 
and fur cap. His experimental dogs 
shivered in the barren school; he took 
them home at night. 

His son Victor died fighting the Reds; 
Bolsheviki exiled his other son. Still 
Pavlov kept on. Only once did he let 
his feelings intervene: In 1924, as part 
of their anti-church drive Soviets 
barred priests’ sons from his school. 
He quit in a cold rage—his own father 
had worn the cloth. But they per- 
suaded him to return and endowed his 
work liberally. Last September they 
awarded him an annuity of $17,000. 


FaitH: His passionate devotion to 
science had its birth in 1870. A grow- 
ing distrust of religion made the 21- 
year-old son of the Riazan village priest 
quit the Riazan theological seminary. 
He went to the University of St. Peters- 
burg, then to the Military Medical 
Academy. 

Two years after he completed his 
medical studies, he married Serafina 
Karchevokaya. From her sister he 
borrowed money to start housekeeping 
and begin his career. 

In 1890 he got an appointment to the 
medical academy faculty, and settled 
down to tireless work. His devotion to 
his task brought him reward: In 1904, 
he got the Nobel Prize in medicine for 
his studies of the digestive system. By 
clever experimentation with animals, he 
had found that not food alone, but sight 
and sound as well, could stimulate the 
flow of digestive fluids. He fed a dog, 
ringing a bell the while. After a time, 
food and bell became inseparably asso- 
ciated in the animal’s mind. Soon the 
sound of the bell, even without food, 
started a lively salivary flow. The dis- 
covery made Pavlov the father of the 
“conditioned reflex.” 


CONGRESS: Moscow guards Pavlov 
jealously. Last month after a severe 
attack of pneumonia, the 86-year-old 
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scientist announced he would attend the 
second International Neurological Con- 
gress, which opened in London last 
week. Specialists had to give him a 
careful going over and a clean bill of 
health before the Kremlin said O.K. 

In the University College, Blooms- 
bury, where the congress met, the 
Santa Claus-bearded wiry little Rus- 
sian was easily the center of interest. 
Scientific leaders from both hemispheres 
flocked around him like movie fans 
seeking his autograph. In a small 
lecture theatre, as many of the 600 
delegates as could get in listened eager- 
ly to a resume of his 60 years’ experi- 
mentation with dogs. 

Canines, Pavlov had concluded from 
his research, fall into four tempera- 
mental classes, like humans: 

Choleric: Having too little inhibition. 

Phlegmatic: In which stimulation and 
inhibition offset each other. 

Sanguine: Capable of making a quick 
adjustment to either stimulation or in- 
hibition. 

Melancholy: Overinhibited, and little 
able to adapt themselves to new situa- 
tions. 

The behavioristic school of psy- 
chology holds that environment alone 
determines a life’s course. Dr. Pavlov’s 
paper apparently gave behaviorists an 
encouraging nod. Repeated experiments 
he reported showed that he could con- 
trol characteristics of dogs by direct- 
ing their environment from birth. Half 
of a litter he put into cages; their 
brothers and sisters roamed free. The 
caged puppies developed into “cow- 
ards”: they learned slowly and their re- 
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actions were inconsistent. 
distinguished the others. They trained 
easily and their responses to stimuli 
checked time after time. 

But these results gave behaviorists 
only flimsy support. While Dr. Pavloy 
freely admits environment is a strong 


“Courage” 


factor, he has _ repeatedly insisted 
heredity also plays a vital role in cde- 
velopment. 


Papers: In the six other small lec- 
ture-rooms of the two-story London 
institution, and in its oak-paneled 
Great Hall, the delegates listened to 286 
other papers, the results of research in 
a dozen countries. Some of the sub- 
jects: 


Epilepsy: Decisively, some of the 
world’s foremost brain specialists, led 
by Prof. Jean Abadie of Bordeaux, 
France, scotched the almost universal 
belief that epileptics inherit their fail- 
ings: 

“Epilepsy is neither a constitutional 
nor an acquired disease, but is personal, 
in the sense that each case has its 


origin in some accident ... The most 
frequent causes are injuries to the 
brain suffered during birth .. . the re- 


sults of falls...and... infections of 


the brain in infancy.” 


Prof. Wilder G. Penfield of McGill 
University, Montreal, reported the re- 
sults of 75 operations on the skulls of 
epileptics. The results, he assured 
hearers, were distinctly favorable. Dut 
a group of Viennese physicians argued 
against surgical treatment. They 
pressed the advantages of X-rays in 
warding off seizures. 


Raynaud’s Disease: Thousands of 
children and young girls each year 
suffer from the early stages of this 
blood ailment, named after its 19th 
century French discoverer. Their 
fingers and toes become blanched and 
lifeless, sometimes gangrenous, from 
some impediment in the blood stream. 


From the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn., Prof. Alfred Adson brought 
word of a successful cure: In a spinal 
operation, Dr. Adson cuts the sympa- 
thetic nerves leading to the affected 
member. In most cases the patient is 
completely cured. 


Brain: From a 44-year-old sufferer 
of meningioma—brain tumor—Richard 
M. Brickner of Columbia University’s 
medical school, New York, removed 
both frontal brain lobes. The patient 
recovered. The surgeon studied his 
actions carefully: “It was possible to 
deduce the functions of the missing 
parts by comparing his condition after 
the operation and before.”’ 

Dr. Brickner noted two kinds of 
change: “Intellectual defects, such as 
impairment of memory; and impair- 
ment of control over his emotional 
drives’—the condition of a baby which 
has not yet learned to meet people and 
situations and become adapted to them. 

“Possibly the word ‘ingenuity’ sums 
up the situation,” Dr. Brickner ex- 
plained. “The staggering ingenuity that 
has made radio possible is an example 
of the full flower of the frontal lobe 
function.” 
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pIUS: Bishop, Vicar of Christ, 
Servant of the Servants of God 


A short but erect Italian, wearing a 
plack cloak over white robes and a red 
hat on his sparse graying hair, last 
week settled himself in a special arm- 
chair in a Graham-Paige car painted 
red. Its windowless metal sides shielded 
him from the public gaze. But the ele- 
vated chair made it easier for him to 
peer out the windshield while the car 
powled along the 17 miles from Rome 
to Castel Gandolfo, high in the Alban 
Hills. 

Pope Pius XI, at 78 Vicar of Christ, 
Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God, 
head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
thus began his Summer absence from 
the Vatican—his second since he be- 
came Pope in 1922. 

He first took a holiday at Castel Gan- 
dolfo last year. He might have gone 
five years earlier—by virtue of the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929, greatest ac- 
complishment of his tenure. It healed 
the 59-year breach with Italy over the 
Church’s temporal power, and freed the 
Prisoner of The Vatican from his self- 
imposed captivity. 

This year, as last, his flight from 
Rome’s August heat means only minor 
changes in his year-round routine. To 
take advantage of all the daylight he 
can, the 78-year-old Pope rises at 5 and 
advances all appointments by an hour. 
As in Rome, he keeps his businessman’s 
sturdy thumb on Vatican affairs by 
short-wave radio. 

The cause of peace is always with 
him. No less in the Alban Hills than 
amid Rome’s Seven must the Pope 
worry over the dangers of Hitler and 
the German Catholics, Italy and Ethio- 
pia (see page 5). 

“The name Pius is a name of peace 
and therefore, since I wish to dedicate 
my efforts to the work of universal 
peacemaking ... I choose the name of 
Pius,” Achille Ratti announced at his 
election. Today he repeats in prayer: 
Dissipa gentes quae bella volunt—Dis- 
perse those who desire war. 

At Castel Gandolfo he prays in a 
chapel modernistically frescoed with 
scenes he witnessed as Papal Nuncio to 
Poland during the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. He returned from that task of 
succoring to become Cardinal of Milan. 

The Poles and Milanese knew 
Achille Ratti well. But otherwise, only 
scholars were acquainted with the silk- 
mill manager’s son who had gone from 
& Milan seminary to a long career in 
the Ambrosian and Vatican libraries. 

Six months after Ratti became Car- 
dinal, Pope Benedict XV died. Imme- 
diately Ratti bought a round-trip tick- 
et to Rome. Like other Cardinals, he 
entered the Conclave expecting it to 
elect Camillus Laurenti as Pontiff. 
Laurenti declined. The dark horse Rat- 
ti became Pius XI—breaker of prec- 
edents. 

Since Italy’s rupture with the Church, 
no Pope had shown himself outside the 
Vatican. Within an hour of his election, 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Pope Pius XI: The Cause of Peace Is Always With Him 


Pius did. He appeared on a balcony 
overlooking Rome to pronounce his 
blessing to the four corners of the Earth. 

Then he plunged into work with a 
vigor he still maintains. During the 
Holy Year ended April, 1934, Pius re- 
ceived 1,500,000 pilgrims, made 620 ad- 
dresses, preached 23 homilies and allo- 
cutions. In addition, he held his usual 
ten audiences a day and kept up his 
diversions of reading and building. 

As a librarian for 26 years, Ratti 
thoroughly learned English, German 
and French and became familiar with 
fourteen other languages. He also found 
time. to modernize the Vatican Library 
with steel shelves and a catalogue. And 
he formed a liking for ancient manu- 
scripts still undiminished by his equal 
appetite for modern books and news- 
papers. 

No other Pope has built so much as 
he. Besides renovating Castel Gandolfo, 
he has constructed in the Vatican three 
broadcasting stations, markets, a power 
house, postoffice, Governor’s palace, 
railroad station, and still unfinished jail 
of three cells for disturbers of the peace 
of the Vatican City State. Building ex- 
penses recently caused Cardinals to re- 
monstrate. Pius has a will of his own. 
His dark eyes flashed: “As Pope I as- 
sume full responsibility.” 

During his childhood in Desio, Pius 
climbed the Alpine foothills of Lom- 
bardy. As a seminarist he pioneered in 


Alpine climbing. He not only ascended 
Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn, he 
crossed from Italy to Switzerland over 
the previously untraversed Monte Rosa 
—by a route since called Ratti’s Way. 
Nowadays a kidney ailment keeps him 
from exercise. Outdoors he rides in 
cars; within, a sedan chair carries him 
about. 

He has always had simple food tastes. 
His 7 A. M. breakfast consists of coffee 
and rolls. A noon cup of consomme 
sees him through audiences until 2 or 
3 P. M. Then he lunches on veal cutlet, 
risotto (rice in chicken or veal broth), 
or cheese dishes. At 9 he dines on two 
poached eggs and vegetables. 

Preparation of these meals was the 
duty of Teodolinda Balfi—his mother’s 
cook, his own housekeeper during his 
Milan Cardinalate—until age forced her 
to yield her duties to German friars. 
The Pope called her to Rome a few 
weeks after his election. Vatican offi- 
cials came to him: “Your Holiness, such 
a thing has never been heard of.” Pius 
smiled: “Then we shall have to set a 
precedent for our successors.” 

One thing alone can end Pius’ prec- 
edent-setting, duties, and worries. 


Someday the Cardinal Camerlingo— 
Papal Chamberlain—will tap the Pon- 
tiff’s cold forehead with a silver mallet 
and call: “Achille Ratti, are you there?” 
Then, receiving no reply: “The Pope is 
truly dead.” 
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WOOLLEY: Salzburg Symphonies 
Sell Bathtubs to Americans 


Destiny and instinctive salesmanship 
decreed 41 years ago that Clarence 
Mott Woolley should make America 
bathtub conscious. Thanks largely to 
his American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., Americans splash in 
18,500,000 of the world’s 19,500,000 tubs. 

With radio’s help, Woolley steps from 
bathtubs to Beethoven as easily as his 
customers step toward godliness. Since 
1929 he has broadcast classical music 
to advertise his wares. Last week the 
septuagenarian plumbing magnate set 
aside $50,000 to bring Salzburg Festi- 
val concerts from Austria to America 
over NBC’s network during August. 

Woolley has yearned to propagate 
the arts ever since his Detroit boyhood. 
His wealthy father intended him for 
Andover and the ’84 class at Yale— 
until the panic of 1878 wiped out the 
family iron fortune. At 15, five years 
after the crash, young Woolley landed 
in a $5-a-week office-boy’s job with a 
pottery firm. At 23, he quit pottery 
to manage the Michigan Radiator & 
Iron Co. 

His impresario ambitions remained in 
check until six years ago. Then Wool- 
ley released them by sponsoring radio’s 
first series of Puccini operas. On Sat- 
urday nights he often squeezes his 
florid, 225-pound bulk into an NBC 
studio control room to supervise his 
current operatic program, American 
Radiator Fireside Recital. 

These programs continue while Wool- 
ley sponsors this month’s classic broad- 
cast from dreamy, 1,500-year-old Salz- 
burg. Aug. 11, 18, and 25 come the 
hour symphonies. Over NBC’s WJZ 
network at 10:00 A. M., E.S.T., Felix 
Weingartner, Bruno Walter, and Ar- 
turo Toscanini conduct an All-Beetho- 
ven program, a Mozart and Wagner 
program, and a Shubert and Wagner 
prosram, respectively. Aug. 31 at 1:15 
P. M., E.S.T., Toscanini conducts Bee- 
thoven’s only opera, “Fidelio,” over 
WEAF, 


6 
TELEVISION: 10 Years to Go, 


Says RCA; 1, Insists Inventor 


Three’s a crowd—in love or industry. 

Since television became a hard busi- 
ness proposition five years ago, profits- 
to-be seemed destined for two friendly 
corporations which held most of the 
patents: Radio Corporation of America 
and American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Both have withheld home tele- 
vision until they can lay the ground- 
work for a detailed, nationwide system. 
RCA President David Sarnoff declared 
a fortnight ago this might require ten 
years. 

But last week into the television pic- 
ture popped Philo T. Farnsworth with 
a visionary gleam in his blue eyes. In 
his laboratory in Philadelphia’s Chest- 
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Philo Farnsworth: RCA’s Television Competitor 


nut Hill the 32-year-old engineer dem- 
onstrated his apparatus. For an hour, 
clear-cut images danced over a 51%4-by- 
7-inch screen, with only an occasional 
flicker of distortion. Then Farnsworth 
talked business: 

“Technically, we are ready for home 
production. It won’t begin until the 
receiving sets can be sold for $200 or 
less. I expect that can be accomplished 
within a year. Right now the obstacle 
is erection of transmitting stations. 
Equipment for two experimental sta- 
tions is built and for a third, under 
way.” 

Under a non-exclusive license, Philco 
will use Farnsworth’s patents to build 
receivers; Heintz & Kaufman, Ltd., of 
San Francisco, to make transmitters. 
Farnsworth’s stations, probably in- 
tended for San Francisco, New York, 
and Philadelphia, will compete with 
transmitters RCA plans to operate ex- 
perimentally between the Eastern cities 
early next year—over A. T. & T.’s new 
coaxial television cable. 

Just 18 years ago Farnsworth day- 
dreamed of wireless talkies over the 
locomotive headlights he repaired while 
he worked his way through high school 
in Pocatello, Idaho. Later three San 
Francisco business men financed his 
most important developments: The cold 
cathode tube for converting pictures 
into electrical impulses for transmis- 
sion, and the tube oscillator for syn- 
chronizing these impulses on the re- 
ceiving end. 

This year RCA engineers claimed 
“inventor rights” over the tubes—both 
vital to television. In Washington a 


fortnight ago, the United States Patent 
Office gave its verdict: Farnsworth 
possesses all rights to use of the cold 
cathode tube. His use of the tube 
oscillator does not infringe on RCA 
patents. 











BROADCASTS AUG. 10-16 








Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 


SAT. (10th): Fred Astaire: A double set of 
microphones catch the dancer’s tap routine 
and songs in the first of four consecutive 
guest appearances on Lennie Hayton’'s 
“Hit Parade.” 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 
M.T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


SUN. (11th): Soap Box Derby: Down Akron’s 
(Ohio) Talmadge Avenue hill on home- 
made racing wagons clatter 53 youngsters 
from as many cities. 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 
3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


MON, (12th): “Metropolitan Parade”: Evelyn 
MacGregor, Men of Manhattan Quartet, 
Connie Gates, and Phil Reep appear in a 
light musical show. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 


TUES. (13th): “On the Air with Lud Gluskin”: 
The orchestra leader gives his jazz a con- 
cert twist for this early evening series. 
8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. 
CBS. 


WED. (14th): National Symphony: From 
Washington’s Potomac Park comes a sym- 
phony concert under Burle Marx's direc- 
tion. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 
P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


THURS, (15th): Wright Patman: The Texas 
Representative and bonus advocate dis- 
cusses “Adjusted Service Certificates.” 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
CBS. 


FRI. (16th): Wightman Cup Play: At Forest 
Hills, Long Island, microphones pick up 
the international tennis matches for the 
women’s championship of the world. 4:15 
B.T.; 3:15 C.T.; 2:15 M.T.; 1:15 P.T. CBS. 
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SCHULTZ: ‘Cheers and Rebukes 
Greet Beer Baron’s Acquittal 


July 1, New York State issued a 
still-unserved tax warrant for “Arthur 
Flegenheimer, sometimes known as 
Dutch Schultz, address unknown.” Dur- 
ing the past fortnight, officers might 
have found the erstwhile Bronx beer 
baron in Malone, N. Y. 


But they didn’t serve him: Schultz 
had a previous engagement with the 
Federal Government. Last November 
he surrendered in answer to indictments 
for evading $92,000 taxes and penalties 
on an alleged $3,000,000 income for 
1929, 1930, and 1931. 


While he awaited trial in Malone, 
Schultz stayed at the Flanagan Hotel 
and won the backwoods prohibition- 
rum-running community’s good will by 
setting up drinks of his favorite’ foam- 
ing beverage. With the trial’s opening, 
July 23, he stopped treating and changed 
his address: Federal Judge Frederick 
H. Bryant sent him to jail for the trial’s 
duration. 

Each day in court the flaccid-faced 
prisoner gazed up from geometric scrib- 
blings to see how the farmer-jury re- 
acted to the government’s case. Last 
April in Syracuse, prosecutors had tried 
to convict him on his own beer payment 
records. They got a disagreement. 


This time the prosecution decided to 
take no chances. Instead of dry, con- 
fusing income statistics, they stressed 
Schultz’s horrendous career. Police- 
men proved willing witnesses; Schultz’s 
friends knew only “what they read in 
the newspapers.” But it all pieced out 
a story of pre-repeal days when gang- 
sters bled and beer ran freely across 
State borders. Through the testimony 
stalked the ghosts of five dead Schultz 
allies and enemies. 


Last week the jury deliberated 28 
hours and brought in its verdict—ac- 
quittal. Later it explained the govern- 
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ment hadn’t presented enough figures to 
convict. 


At the decision the crowd in the 
courtroom cheered. Judge Bryant’s 
usually mild face hardened in anger: 
“You have labored long on this case 
and no doubt have given careful con- 
sideration ... Before I discharge you 
I will have to say that your verdict is 
such that it shakes the confidence of 
law-abiding people in integrity and 
truth ... You will go home with the 
satisfaction—if it is a satisfaction— 
that you have rendered a blow against 
law enforcement and given aid and en- 
couragement to the people who flout the 
law. In all probability they will com- 
mend you. I cannot.” 


Released, Schultz said he was going 
to New York City. “There’s no place 
for him here,” cried Mayor La Guardia. 
Schultz who wanted to see a hitherto 
unheard-of wife and week-old son, re- 
torted: “Well, I’m going there.” Mon- 
day the State served the tax warrant 
and ordered him to the city for exami- 
nation. “This gives me the break I 
needed,” he crowed. But the Mayor an- 
swered: “Arrest him on sight.” 


GOLD: Varying Decisions Leave 
Bondholders Still Bewildered 


In the United States, five law suits 
pend as a result of our departure from 
the gold standard. Two are against the 
government. Three are against private 
companies. 


Congress lets the companies fight 
their own court battles. But it can pro- 
tect itself by denying its right to be 
sued. 


Last week Senator William G. Mc- 
Adoo of California protested at such a 
denial. He persuaded the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to agree 
on a compromise. It reported a resolu- 
tion closing the courts to gold suits 
against the government—but not for 
the next six months. 


Dutch Schultz’s Acquittal Brought Cheers From the Crowd but Rebuke From the Judge 


25 






GOVERNMENT Suits: In July, at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request, the House had 
passed a resolution designed to plug a 
loophole left by the gold-clause decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The court had implied that gov- 
ernment-bond owners might sue, if they 
could prove they suffered damage by 
gold-clause cancellation. John M. Perry, 
whose case was one of the bases for the 
Supreme Court ruling, amended his suit 
to prove loss and took it back to the 
Court of Claims. 

Then Robert A. Taft, the 27th Presi- 
dent’s son, went into the same court 
with another sort of suit. He owned a 
called Liberty Bond. By canceling its 
gold clause, he said, the government 
broke its contract with him; therefore 
it had forfeited its right to call the bond. 

The House’s resolution would have 
thrown out these two gold suits and 
barred any future cases. The McAdoo 
revision, if passed by the Senate, sanc- 
tions them and any others brought 
against the government within six 
months of the bill’s passage. 

New Dealers maintained the revision 
emasculated the bill by giving time and 
opportunity for suits that might in some 
way upset the government ban on gold 
payments. Senate leaders, remember- 
ing their colleagues’ recent refusal to 
close the courts to AAA suits, foresaw 
its passage. 

Some lawyers thought the revision 
might make little practical difference. 
Suits would have still to be based on 
damage, and damage is difficult to 
prove. Moreover, the Court of Claims 
has power merely to make an award. 
Congress must consent before the com- 
plainant gets paid. More than once 
Congress has refused to follow out the 
Court’s order. 


PrivaATE Suits: Ann MacAdoo of San 
Francisco, no relation to the Senator, 
brought one of the private suits. Like 
the other two, it involves corporations 
that issued bonds on which interest was 
payable in dollars or specified amounts 
of foreign currency. 

In the City Bank Farmers Trust Co.’s 
case against Bethlehem Steel, the 
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Belasco’s Telephone Booth: Father Knight Got It for $30 


Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court ruled that the corpora- 
tion might refuse to pay in anything 
but dollars. 

But in Miss MacAdoo’s suit against 
the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
in Anglo-Continental Treuhan’s case 
against St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Co., Federal District Judges Walter 
C. Lindley and John C. Knox respec- 
tively ruled that a contract was a con- 
tract. The bondholder could insist on 
payment of the amount of foreign cur- 
rency specified on interest coupons, 
even if dollar devaluation made the 
foreign money more valuable than the 
American. 

The day the Senate committee re- 
ported the McAdoo bill, the Southern 
Pacific appealed Miss MacAdoo’s suit 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Utility Firm 
Blocks Alabama TVA Conduits 


Justice F. Dickinson Letts of District 
of Columbia Supreme Court last week 
issued a preliminary injunction to the 
Alabama Power Corp. of Birmingham, 
restraining PWA from making loans to 
Florence, Tuscambia, Decatur, and 
Sheffield, Ala. The four cities in the 
Muscle Shoals area asked for the loans 
two years ago. They wanted to con- 
struct conduit lines linking them with 
the government’s Tennessee Valley pow- 
er development. Alabama Power Corp. 
brought suit against TVA itself, and 
Judge William I. Grubb declared it il- 


legal. That held up the loans. Last 
month the Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed Judge Grubb. The cities renewed 
their request for money. Alabama Pow- 
er again interfered. Justice Letts based 
his decision on a similar case restrain- 
ing Hominy, Okla., from building a pow- 
er plant. Secretary Ickes considered 
these two actions and 30 other recent 
suits to hinder publicly owned power 
developments. “Some inside central 
agency,” he decided, inspired the action. 


JAILED: Carrie Newton of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on charges of malicious 
mischief. Mrs. Newton got tired of the 
city’s “no parking” signs. So _ she 
smashed everyone she found. In jail for 
trial, she smashed windows. Finally 
police removed her to a padded cell. 
There she issued her pronunciamento. 
“T just want a chance to take (a park- 
ing case) to the Supreme Court and 
prove the City Council has no right to 
lease the streets.” 

DENiED: By Associate Justice Owen 
J. Roberts of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, permission to Mrs. Kath- 
erine McNider Drier to sue the German 
Government for $600,000. As umpire to 
the German-American Mixed Claims 
Commission, Justice Roberts ruled it 
had closed the case by a previous award 
of $298,000 to Mrs. Drier for lands in 
Germany seized during the war. 


The commission thus ended the last 
claim for property seized during the 
war. In its 13-year existence, it has dis- 
posed of 20,400 actions and, in 6,841, 
made awards totaling $274,000,000. 
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CONFESSIONAL: Priest Absolves 
Sinners in Ex-Telephone Booth 


David Belasco, famous Jewish theat- 
rical producer, always wore a priest’s 
reversed collar. .He did it to honor 
Father McGuire, young David’s hero 
when he attended a Roman Catholic 
monastic school. 


His friends found further evidence of 
church influence in his studio atop the 
Belasco Theatre on West 44th Street, 
New York: a telephone booth modeled 
after a confessional in a Spanish church. 

Not telephone conversations but peni- 
tents’ recitations of sins and a priest’s 
low absolving words echoed last week 
in the light oak structure. 


The Rev. George W. Knight heard 
the confessions in All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church on the lower East Side. Father 
Knight, who started out to be an en- 
gineer, switched to the priesthood, and 
became Vicar of All Saints’ two years 
ago. 

An acquaintance told him of Belas- 
co’s telephone booth. C. Robert Morris, 
New York real estate man and amateur 
collector, bought it at an auction after 
the producer’s death in 1931. Father 
Knight got it from Morris for $30. 


All Saints—founded in 1824—now 
serves a polyglot neighborhood. Many 
parishioners were formerly Russian Or- 
thodox Church members or Italian Ro- 
man Catholics who don’t like to go to 
the “Irish church” nearby. When 
Father Knight took charge of the par- 
ish they surprised him by bringing 
small bottles to the church. They ex- 
plained they wanted holy water. He 
installed an old font in the vestibule 
and now they have all they want. 


REVOLT: Pews Warn Pulpits: 
‘Give Us Gospel, Not Politics’ 


“The Church must concern itself with 
Socialism’s dream of a new world.’— 
Rev. Ralph H. Read. 


Many fellow-parsons share the views 
of this liberal Congregational minister 
in Bellaire, Long Island. Today few 
preachers turn their thoughts to the sky 
and preach on angels twanging golden 
harps. Instead they focus their eyes 
nearer home on modern problems 
sociology, economics, eugenics, and 
pacifism. 


Last week Methodist laymen of the 
Middle West revolted against such 
clerical radicalism. Behind closed doors 
they held an “entirely unofficial” meet- 
ing in the Chicago Union League Club. 
Afterwards a committee headed by Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, served a warning to Metho- 
dist parsons. The laymen will have no 
more “economic and social systems’ 
substituted for the everlasting Gospel. 
They want preachers to emphasize “the 
personal relationship and responsibility 
of man to man and of man to God.” 
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STAGE: Rev. Mr. Holmes Puts 
Peace Sermon Behind Footlights 


Behind the footlights stood a young 
man in his underwear. Gasps and tit- 
ters from the audience. Calmly the 
undressed gentleman climbed upon a 
chair. Nonchalantly from that perch 
he slipped on his trousers. 

A rather breath-taking start for a 
drama written by a preacher. At 
Westport’s rural playhouse in the Con- 
necticut hills, where the Theatre Guild 
tests likely scripts, John Haynes 
Holmes, famous pastor, reserved one 
anxious ear for spectators’ reactions. 

Visitors from his Community Church 
congregation in New York kept their 
good humor despite the underwear. As 
the curtain dropped on “If This Be 
Treason,” Dr. Holmes’s first adventure 
in playwriting, churchgoers and the- 
atrical folk—Luigi Pirandello, Alla 
Nazimova, Eva Le Gallienne, Jane 
Cowl, and George M. Cohan—all 
jumped up and cheered. 


BROADSIDE: True to the tradition of 
his pulpit, the fiery 56-year-old preach- 
er had written a drama of protest. 
Westport heard a lusty broadside 
against war. 

In Dr. Holmes’s play, the Japanese 
gobble up Manila just before a new 
American president enters office. Con- 
gress and patrioteers howl for reprisal. 
But the pacifist Chief Executive orders 
warships back to their home base and 
cancels troop movements. Congress 
passes a war resolution. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy 
sticks to his peace guns. Munition 
makers scream impeachment. 

Straight to Tokyo in a private air- 
plane flies the President of the United 
States. From the Nipponese masses 
a leader arises to welcome the Great 
White Father who comes with an olive 
branch. The Emperor’s soldiers lay 
down their arms. No more war. If 
the President’s action—like Patrick 
Henry’s—be treason, America’s grate- 
ful millions refuse to make the most 
of it. They quash the gun-manufac- 
turers’ impeachment campaign and 
yell themselves hoarse for the return- 
ing hero. 

From the audience’s enthusiastic re- 
Sponse came the unmistakable con- 
clusion that people can shout just as 
hard against war as for it. Dr. Holmes 
nervously twisted his hat. His face lit 
up with a bashful smile. The usually 
eloquent pastor—who has waged con- 
Stant war upon corruption, and all 
forms of anti-liberalism—had no words 
to greet the thunderous ovation. He 
bowed shyly once or twice, then ducked 
into the wings. 


LIBERAL: From his 110th Street pul- 
pit Dr. Holmes has long used the thea- 
tre to advance the liberal cause. His 
amateur Community Players perform 
regularly in dramatic productions— 
notably Paul and Claire  Sifton’s 
“Blood on the Moon,” which slammed 
the Nazis. Once a month during the 


Inferno by Dante Out of Fox 


theatrical season the alert clergyman 
lectures in his church on The Current 
Drama. 

The dramatist-churchman doesn’t 
spend all his time warring on the 
earth’s iniquities. He likes to add new 
books to his library of 10,000 volumes. 
His collection of autographs includes 
the signatures of all but three Ameri- 
can presidents. Into his correspond- 
ence files he tucks personal letters 
written by the world’s great notables. 
They range from ex-Kaiser Wilhelm at 
Doorn to Mahatma Gandhi. 


SCREEN: Fox Gives Moviegoers 
Hell With a Lot of Ballyhoo 


See ten million sinners writhing 
in eternal torment, cringing under 
the Rain of Fire, consumed in the 
Lake of Flames ... Starting today 
at 9:30 A. M. 


In Hollywood, capital of colossal tri- 
umphs and failures, Fox Films last 
year gave a super-colossal assignment 
—‘Dante’s Inferno.” To boil down the 
630-year-old classic of Italy’s greatest 
poet into 90 minutes worth of cine- 
matic Hell, the studio chose Harry 
Lachman, seasoned director. 


In his buttonhole Lachman wears the 
Legion of Honor’s rosette for two paint- 
ings that hang in the Luxembourg 
Museum in Paris. But how big was 
Hell? What language did its in- 
habitants speak? Were the lost souls 
solid or transparent? And what did 
Charon look like—old Charon, who fer- 


ried the doomed over the murky river 
Styx “to ice and fire, in realms of end- 
less night”? 

Fox’s artist-director began to grow 
haggard. In desperation he consulted 
120 technical assistants, including 
Willy Pogany, David Hall, and a bat- 
tery of high-priced illustrators: Figure 
Hell out for Fox. Go the limit. Design 
any kind of sets you like, any kind of 
action. We'll put it on the screen! 


Buitp-Up: Fox, so its press agents 
trumpeted, even ransacked the works 
of masters—Goya, Botticelli, Dore— 
anybody who had ever put Hell into 
pictorial form. Before cameramen shot 
a single foot of film, thirteen months 
went by. At length, from the historic 
gallery of horrors and their own tor- 
mented minds, Fox’s artists produced 
900 sketches. Then Hell’s population 
of 2,500 went to work. 

Tall stories drifted eastward of the 
Infernal preparations: For the rocky 
crags of eternity’s underworld, Fox had 
taken 75-foot plaster casts of the 
Sierras. Technicians concocted oceans 
of seething, removable pitch—on a 
molasses base. Armies of acrobats 
toppled from cliffs or floated disem- 
bodied through air—on fine piano wires. 

Rudolph Mate, European cinematog- 
rapher, played infinite tricks with his 
camera—double, triple, quadruple ex- 
posures. He took 75 miles of film, later 
reduced to 8,000 feet. 

Experts devised paints making Hell’s 
denizens deathlike and other-worldly. 
Someone even invented a preparation to 
turn them transparent. Deep mystery 
shrouded the formula. Make-up men 
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coated half the extras with spray-guns, 
and dunked the other half in vats. 

Rains of fire came through mounds 
of gasoline-soaked wood-shavings 
pushed off the roof. Actors fireproofed 
themselves with ammonium salt solu- 
tions. Hollywood fire brigades stood by 
to rescue Hell if it started burning. 
Producers reported their expenditure 
close to $1,000,000. What a wow! Stoo- 
pend-juss!! 

On Broadway, early in July, the 
Rivoli shut its doors a fortnight and 
prepared to give its patrons Hell. Last 
week Fox’s colossus flashed on the 
screen. 


Let-Down: Dante enthusiasts saw 
little to remind them of the Florentine 
bard. For an hour and twenty minutes 
actors in modern dress rambled through 
the Philip Klein-Robert Yost story of a 
20th century capitalist-sinner who finds 
forgiveness by zero-hour repentance. 
Spencer Tracy climbs ruthlessly to 
power, while his wife, starry-eyed 
Claire Trevor, and her almost Holy 
Roller father, Henry B. Walthall, grieve 
over Tracy’s iniquity. Not until his 
gambling ship catches fire and many 
lose their lives does Tracy, having 
found Hell on earth in a blazing engine 
room, mend his way. 

For Hell in the Hereafter, Fox spared 
a scant ten minutes to show Tracy his 
errors. Directors solved the problem of 
language by translating all the Inferno 
lines into universal groans. They got 
around the difficulty of old Charon’s 
face by not showing his face at all. De- 
spite the ballyhoo, lost souls were the 
opposite of transparent. They shud- 
dered back and forth in a faint imita- 
tion of the Cuban rumba. 

Flames seemed pale and sickly. For 
a split second, tiny nude forms swirled 
giddily around a plaster precipice. Most 
of the bodies in air definitely tumbled 
instead of floating. From the jumbled 
sequences came chiefly the impression 
that Hell was jammed with women. 


PLAYWRIGHT: Fred Jackson’s 
Score: 48 Plays in His 49 Years 


Frederick Jackson missed a few 
nights’ sleep last week. On Frank 
Vanderlip’s estate in Scarborough, N. 
Y., the 5-foot-5 playwright raised the 
Beechwood Theatre curtain on his most 
ambitious show: “Corrida.” This tale 
of romantic bull-fighters required seven 
shifts of scenery and a cast of 30 play- 
ers. The thunderous Spanish melo- 
drama stood sixth in a 10-week series 
of nine plays—all written, directed, and 
financed by Frederick Jackson. 

Nine productions meant only a drop 
in the dramatic bucket to him. For 
each of his 49 years but one, Jackson 
had an original full-length play to his 
credit. 

Last Winter, after ten years of suc- 
cessful writing in England, he returned 
to America with twenty freshly pre- 
pared manuscripts for the New York 
theatre market. Customs officers col- 
lected duty on various personal items, 
but admitted the mound of typewritten 


copy scot-free. They saw nothing of 


value in it. 

Not so Camilio Aldao, producer of 
foreign revues. Straightway he pur- 
chased Jackson’s “The Ascending Drag- 
on.” For a September opening Aldao 
drafted Cardini, European magician, in 
the major hocus-pocus role. 

John Golden, silver-haired producer 
of “Seventh Heaven,” “The Fall Guy,” 
and ‘‘When Ladies Meet,” likewise rec- 
ognized Jackson’s box-office appeal. 
Soon “The Bishop Misbehaves” packed 
theatres and the Jackson-Golden purse. 
With Walter Connolly wearing the 
clerical collar, the Bishop misbehaved 
so well that Jackson sold the movie 
rights for $30,000. 


JACKSON AVENUE: With these profits 
the playwright moved to Beechwood. 
There he opened a playshop for Broad- 
way producers hunting good material. 
He hoped to sell enough plays to change 
Broadway’s name next season to Jack- 
son Avenue. 

For his settings the energetic little 
director-playwright called upon P. 
Dodd Ackerman, noted designer. To 
play his major parts he invited stage 
headliners—Leonore Ulric, James Ren- 
nie, Florence Reed, and Gaston Val- 
court, imported specially from France 
for Jackson’s playshop. 

From week to week Beechwood’s 
patrons get a rich, varied theatrical 
diet. Jackson’s current plays range 
from social satire to blackest mystery. 
Titles run as wide a gamut as themes: 
“The Naked Man,” ‘‘Gentlemen To Let,” 
“Murder With Pen and Ink.” 

In his student days at Washington 
and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., 
Fred Jackson had already begun his 
prolific literary career. He ground out 
hair-raising adventure stories by the 
mile for Argosy and other pulp maga- 
zines. In 1905 the 19-year-old thriller 
manufacturer met Channing Pollock, 
dramatist, at that time also a pulp 
hack. Pollock gulped hard when he 
discovered that the veteran author of 
nearly 100 murder and horror yarns 
had just begun to shave. 

Soon Jackson directed his talents to- 
ward the stage. One success after an- 
other swept Broadway: “Two Little 
Girls in Blue,” “La La Lucille,” “The 
Velvet Lady,” “The Naughty Wife,” 
“The Hole in the Wall.” In rehearsal 
of his “Stop Flirting,” a musical come- 
dy, Jackson came across two unknown, 
merry dancers. He gave them lines in 
the show—their first speaking parts. 
Later their names rose feet high on 
billboards: Fred and Adele Astaire. 


ScCRIBBLER: He took time out to join 
the navy during the war. To inquisi- 
tive shipmates who asked what he did 
in civilian life, he replied: “Oh, I scrib- 
ble a little.” 

In 1925, he left his Broadway hits be- 
hind and sailed for England. Before 
he came home he had put fourteen new 
plays on the London boards. 

How does he do it?—‘“I simply wait 
until I get an idea, turn it over in my 
mind, then sit down and write. I 
seldom change a line in the first draft. 
If there is a revision, it is in rehearsal.” 
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SWIMMING: Northwestern Giri 
The Country's Best Mermaid 


By an odd coincidencé, America’s 
three most beautiful mermaids—Elea- 
nor Holm Jarrett and the Kompa sis- 
ters—never turn away from the cam- 
era even in the water. They swim on 
their backs, face up. 

Mrs. Jarrett couldn’t backstroke in 
the annual Water Circus at Jones 
Beach last week because of a night 
club crooning contract. So the Kom- 
pas, private secretaries when they 
aren’t swimming, monopolized the pic- 
torial spotlight. 

Sunday afternoon they both broke 
Mrs. Jarrett’s world 440-yard back- 
stroke record. Elizabeth Kompa’s wind- 
mill arms pulled her over the course in 
6:06. Erna Kompa swam more smooth- 
ly but four seconds slower. 

Claudia Eckert won the decathlon— 
a ten-event contest to determine the 
country’s best all-around mermaid. 

At three months, Miss Eckert took 
her first swim. Today she’s a diving 
specialist who spends her home hours 
whittling wood carvings of girls leap- 
ing from springboards. Though only 
18, she’s in the junior class at North- 
western University—a star basket-ball 
and ice-hockey player. 


’ 
BOXING: Braddock and the I.B.F. 


Land on a Couple of Grumblers 


One evening last week James J. Brad- 
dock, world’s heavyweight boxing 
champion, refereed a Boston wrestling 
match between Danno O’Mahoney and 
Ed Don George. 

O’Mahoney tossed George into the 

ringside press seats. For 20 seconds— 
the time limit to get back into the ring 
—George tried unsuccessfully to un- 
wind himself from typewriters and re- 
porters’ limbs. So Braddock raised the 
Irish: soldier’s paw in victory. 
. Out from George’s_ corner rushed 
Frank Delamano, one of the loser’s 
seconds. Angrily he accused Brad- 
dock of counting too fast. At first the 
champion tried to quiet his heckler by 
persuasion. But he wouldn’t stop. 
Finally Braddock shrugged his shoul- 
ders as much as to say “You asked for 
it.” He drove a hard right to Dela- 
mano’s jaw and sent him reeling to 
the canvas. 

Drussine: In Naples last week, Pri- 
mo Carnera, ex-heavyweight champion, 
explained why he lost his June fight to 
Joe Louis: “I wuz drugged.” 

Bill Brown, member of the Boxing 
Commission, ridiculed the excuse. He 
insisted Primo was  drubbed, not 
drugged. The Italian Boxing Federation 
issued a communique: “As such irreg- 
ularities exist only in Carnera’s imagina- 
tion, the Federation deplores Carnera’s 
attitude and warns him not to make 
further statements, in order to avoid 
adoption of disciplinary measures.” 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
The Babe Practices in Hopes of Entering the National Amateur Championship 
and Passes Out Autographs to Gleeful Caddies of The Apawamis Club, Rye, N. Y. 
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MUSIC: Artists Write Swan Song 
For Crooked Opera Impresarios 
Italian Carmens throw their flowers 


with abandon because they know a 
goverrment-supervised union protects 


their rights. In Russia, likewise, the- 


government guards its talent: no music 
agent may take Soviet artists out of 
the country until he has deposited at 
least a part of their salaries in a Rus- 
sian bank. 

In America, matters are different. 
Members of the strong musicians and 
choristers unions get their pay. But 
individualistic principals go on tour at 
supposedly $30 to $200 weekly, and 
receive nothing. Often they get stranded 
in small towns and have no recourse. 


Last March Elizabeth Hoeppel’ de- 
cided to correct this situation. She 
had toured with the Chicago Opera 
Company, concertized in the United 
States, and knew many singers. She 
called a meeting in Steinway Hall, New 
York. Some 45 enthusiastic artists 
gathered to make plans. Within two 
months the Grand Opera Artists’ As- 
sociation of America had received its 
American Federation of Labor charter. 


At their monthly meeting last week 
members gloated over their lightning 
growth—membership of 175 and or- 
ganized units in New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Baltimore. Even its 
aims have taken definite shape. It 
will attempt to prevent exploitation, to 
obtain government relief for unem- 
ployed singers, and foster interest in 
American singers. 

Exploitation of artists by unscrupu- 
lous managers creates the new union’s 
prime problem. Many small touring 
company impresarios fail to pay prin- 
cipals. One unpaid tenor rebelled after 
a first act. As the curtain rose for 
the second, a bulky thug jammed some- 
thing hard into the singer’s ribs: 
“Whatsa matter—tired of singing?” 
The tenor finished his payless role. 

A favorite trick is to take a troupe 
to South America with the tall tale that 
some government will sponsor the com- 
pany. The impresario makes what he 
can, then leaves the country. 

The association now has a friend in 
Washington. John Henry Hoeppel, tall, 
erratic Congressman from California, 
took up the cause of his singing cousin. 
Last month he introduced a bill re- 
stricting the importation of alien opera 
singers and establishing a reciprocity 
agreement with foreign countries 
whereby Americans would have more 
opportunity to sing abroad. 

At present few big names answer the 
union’s roll call. But that doesn’t wor- 
ry them. The powerful musicians, 
choristers, and stagehands unions have 
promised their support. How Metro- 
politan stars will react to unionization 
remains a mystery. But the association 
optimistically sees New York’s Metro- 
politan, now a gold mine for the lucky 
few, as a closed shop within the com- 
ing season. 
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ART: ‘Voodoo Fire’ Stands Oy 
In Loederer’s Varied Gallery 


A large man bounced groggily out of 
bed one dawn last week. He groped 
vaguely through his small New York 
apartment toward what sounded like 
the telephone. 

“Copenhagen calling.” Richard Loed- 
erer came wide awake fighting-mad: 
what practical joker had the gall to 
get him out of bed...! But no—Co. 
penhagen was really calling the artist- 
author of “Voodoo Fire in Haitj” 
(Doubleday Doran) published last 
month. His pretty blond wife, concert 
singing in Denmark, had just received 
by mail a batch of American reviews, 
Her excited congratulations cost $67, 


Some critics consider his book one 
of the most colorful tales written about 
the romantic island. All united in 
praise of the woodcut-like illustrations, 


Actually they are not woodcuts, 
Loederer does them on scratchboard, a 
chalk-coated absorbent Viennese inven- 
tion something like sulphate-treated 
woodpulp Bristol board. He covers the 
surface with India ink, outlines his 
drawing in chalk, and carves the pic- 
ture with a wood-carving knife. The 
complicated crisscross strokes look 
difficult on paper, but Loederer finds 
them child’s play. He thinks chiseling 
the fine lines on a tropical leaf the 
most nerve-soothing work he knows. 

The artist’s work covers a wide 
enough range to make him a good judge 
of nerve soothers. As a young boy he 
clerked in his uncle’s bank in Vienna. 
But routine bored; he drew caricatures 
of his colleagues. Finally his family 
sent him to the Academy of Fine Arts. 

After a brief course there, he visited 
Berlin to study sign painting and poster 
work, then came to New York. He 
painted everything from subway cards 
to huge signs on roofs. 

In 1921 Loederer grew weary of his 
“picture gallery of the poor” and 
turned to travel. The artist poked his 
sharp nose into the Orient, Bermuda, 
Haiti, and Europe. Back in Vienna he 
tried his hand at murals based on his 
travels; two pieces now hang in St. 
George’s Summers Hotel, Bermuda, and 
the Austrian Hall, New York. 

From murals he turned to directing 
Austrian films. He established homes 
in Europe and New York. In America 
he earned $50 a day creating colored 
animated cartoons for the Van Beuren 
Corp., distributors of Frank Buck pic- 
tures and short features. 

His restless energy still found no 
peace. Recently the middle-aged artist 
completed a series of designs for the 
Reynolds Metal Corp.’s new metal wall- 
paper. 

Loederer also invents toys and de- 
signs modern furniture and display 
rooms for wholesalers. This year he 
acts as art editor of New Fun, an 
American magazine in which he draws 
comic strips. Philosophically he ac- 
knowledges his weakness for constantly 
shifting interests: “I would be a rich 
man if I’d only stuck to one thing.” 
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INDIAN: American Redskin Will 


Teach British Bluebloods Art 


Twenty years ago a full-blooded Creek 
Indian boy spent all his time drawing 
pictures with a stick in the dusty yard 
of his Oklahoma home. Later at Bacone 
College, near Muskogee, he kept on 
sketching. Teachers railed at him for 
neglecting his lessons. 

But finally, at the University of Okla- 
homa, he got recognition. Prof. Oscar 
Jacobson saw genius in the boy’s pic- 
torial stories of Indian manners and 
customs. American art critics disagreed 
with him. Professor Jacobson had to 
take the pictures to Europe to find criti- 
cal appreciation. 

Last week the artist, Acee Blue Eagle 
—his English name is William MclIn- 
tosh—sailed for Europe on the Norman- 
die. For two semesters he will lecture 
on Indian art at Oxford University. 

Acee Blue Eagle has obeyed Profes- 
sor Jacobson’s advice: Leave modern 
art alone. Of all his works, he is proud- 
est of a painting that hangs in the li- 
brary of the U. S. S. Oklahoma. Its 
vivid colors portray an early-day buffalo 
hunt. The Oklahoma Lions Club got 
Acee Blue Eagle to paint it, paid for it, 
and gave it to the battleship named in 
their State’s honor. 


JAPANESE: Students From Land 
Of Rising Sun Repay a Visit 


Shake hands, firm hands 

Far across the sea; 

Ill say “Konichiaw” to you... 

You'll say “Hello” to me. 

Bow low, so low, 

Show us how it’s done... 

Let Stars-and-Stripes fly side 
by side 

With the flags of the Rising Sun. 

Japanese college students try hard to 
learn English so they can sing -these 
words. If they succeed they have a 
good chance of representing their col- 
lege at the America-Japan Student 
Conference. 

Aoyama Gakuin University, Tokyo, 
housed 89 Americans at the first con- 
ference last year. Last week the 68- 
acre campus of Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore., echoed with the song again. 
From Japan came 39 men and 11 wom- 
en to get first-hand information about 
American student life and customs. 

The Japanese—men in American 
suits, women in kimonos—who came to 
bring good-will, got similar expressions 
from Americans as soon as they dis- 
embarked. Seattle’s Rotary Club took 
them in hand for a climb up Mount 
Rainier. At the foot of the mountain 
they stopped at Paradise Inn for lunch. 
Confronted for the first time with a 
cafeteria, the Orientals were delighted 
with the abundant show of food. Hun- 
grily they loaded their trays—some a 
second time—and had a sumptuous 
feast: they thought the restaurant’s 
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display was all for them. Rotarians’ 
eyes bulged but they paid the $200 bill 
with a smile. 

Then the Eastern visitors went to 
Portland. At Reed College they heard 
lectures on friendly hands across the 
Pacific and joined in round-table con- 
ferences. They passed no resolutions: 
they think individual good-feeling does 
more good. After the first evening’s 
dance the Japanese were chagrined to 
discover they had forgotten their room 
keys and were locked out of the dormi- 
tories. They had to find the night- 
watchman to get a pass key. 

Among the visitors: Yamato Ichi- 
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Acee Blue Eagle William McIntosh: 
Europe Recognized His Talent 


hashi, tall for a Japanese, :nattily 
dressed and puffing on his briar. pipe. 

Yasumasa Togo, large-eared dele- 
gate from Tokyo Technical College. 
Back home he leads a 10-piece band in 
a roadhouse just outside the city. He 
carried a radio schedule about the cam- 
pus. Now and then he would dash off 
suddenly—to hear a jazz program. 

Masashi Kato, son of the admiral 
who headed Nippon’s delegation to the 
1922 Washington Naval Conference, 
quiet and very polite. He was sur- 
prised to find West Coast cities so like 
his native ones. Mount Rainier re- 
minded him of Fujiyama: It made him 
“feel big, strong, rugged like Ameri- 
cans. Fuji also strong but what you 
call sweeping graceful.” 

After leaving Portland, the Japanese 
planned to see Crater Lake National 
Park, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego. At Stanford University, Mrs. 


Herbert Hoover will give them a tea, 
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Next year the visitors hope to recip- 
rocate American hospitality. They 
want American students to come to 
Doshisha University in Kyoto. But 
the East-West fellowship gatherings 
cost money. This year the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
gave $1,500 towards the $9,000 ex- 
penses. 


TEACHERS: Pedagogue Reveals 
His Lot Is Not a Happy One. 


Twin brothers with twin careers: 
George and William Maloney. Born 
40 years ago in Red Oak, Iowa, they 
graduated from the local high school, 
and went to Simpson College, Indianola, 
50 miles away. Then they began to 
teach. In Summer at Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, they worked 
for B.A.’s and M.A.’s. 

Today they are still teaching: George 
superintends schools in Radcliffe, a 
small town near Ames, Iowa. William 
teaches ninth grade English at Council 
Bluff’s Bloomer Junior High School. 

In seventeen years of teaching neither 
has grumbled about his lot. Last week 
their friends got a jolt: George still 
seems content, but William is unhappy. 
In School and Society, a professional 
weekly, the dark, curly-haired educator 
bared the cause of his discontent. 

If he were starting out again, he 
would rather be something else. 

Had he been a butcher, “no fond 
mother would have berated him over the 
telephone, just at the dinner hour, for 
having sent her pampered boy out of 
the classroom.” Had he been a baker, 
‘no school-board member would have 
embarrassed him by offering a bribe to 
pass his darling daughter.” Had he 
been a candlestick maker, “no female 
would have caused a rumpus because 
the teacher had placed her beautiful 
offspring in the second row of a chorus 
instead of row one.” 

Petty things like this bedevil a teach- 
er’s daily life, because parents are “not 
vitally interested in problems of edu- 
cation.” They carry it even farther on 
the supposition that “in some respects 
a teacher isn’t supposed to be human.” 

William considers any married man 
who enters the teaching profession un- 
fair to his family “if he can find a bet- 
ter job.” He cites his own case: On 
the credit side he has a wife, three chil- 
dren, a canary, two goldfish, a 7-year- 
old car. On the debit side he has a 
hospital bill, payments to make on a 
$5,000 house he bought two years ago, 
a salary more conservative “than that 
of many janitors,” never a trip abroad, 
and not a ghost of a chance to save 
for the rainy day. 

The disillusioned pedagogue feels 
even sorrier for women teachers. They 
“meet few men” and have to mingle 
with “teachers, teachers, and more 
teachers.” Living daily with “imma- 
ture minds” makes them appear eccen- 
tric, selfish, embittered, and unpopular.” 
If they aren’t fortunate enough to “die 
in harness” they end living “lonely old 
lives.” 
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TRANSPORTATION: tcc wit Regulate 


Interstate Trucks and Buses as Well as Railroads 


Federal regulation of buses and 
trucks crossing State lines became a 
virtual certainty last week. The House 
passed a motor carrier bill approved 
‘by the Senate April 16. The measure 
went to the White House Monday. 

Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion Joseph B. Eastman has vigorously 
sponsored the measure. President 
Roosevelt also urged its enactment. 


Provisions: The bill sets up ma- 
chinery to provide the public with rea- 
sonable and just rates and services. 
With exceptions, it covers motor car- 
riers that transport persons or prop- 
erty in interstate business. These it 
divides into common carriers, which 
operate for the benefit of the general 
public, and contract carriers, which 
take special jobs. 

The measure gives the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to 
regulate and supervise. It bridges the 
gap between State and Federal regu- 
lation by providing joint boards with 
State commissions represented. 

The ICC’s authority extends to the 
rates, services, safety, maximum hours 
of employment, accounting, and busi- 
ness practices of bus and truck own- 
ers. It includes brokers who sell or ar- 
range for transportation. 

ICC can fix the maximum or mini- 
mum rates for common carriers, and it 
can disapprove the minimum charges 
of contract carriers. By issuing certifi- 
cates of public convenience and neces- 
sity to common carriers, the commis- 
sion will control the number and 
routes of regularly operating buses 
and trucks. The for-hire contract car- 
riers must get permits. 


EXEMPTIONS: The bill exempts taxis, 
school buses, hotel vehicles, and trolley 
buses, with one exception: that they 


Trucks and Buses Get What Railroads Long Had: Federal Interstate Control 





may be made to live up to safety stand- 
ards and maximum hours of employ- 
ment for drivers. 


Where State regulatory bodies have 
control, the measure excepts transpor- 
tation between contiguous municipali- 
ties in adjacent States. It exempts the 
“casual” transportation of property or 
passengers by a person not engaged 
regularly in the business. It excepts 
motor vehicles used exclusively in car- 
rying newspapers, live stock, or un- 
processed farm products. 


Railroad men hailed the measure as 
climaxing a ten-year struggle to have 
motor transportation put on an equal 
competitive basis with trains. But 
Eastman warned: “There isn’t going 
to be any raise in rates above what 
the motor vehicles can do business for. 
I think it will help the railroads and 
also help the bus and truck industries 

by preventing . . destructive 
competition.” 


Railroad rates are not the yardstick 
in making rates for bus and truck 
operators. The bill directs the ICC 
to judge bus and truck operations on 
their own standard. 


EARNINGS: Half-Year Profits For 
260 Companies Up 18 Per Cent 


“Private enterprise is on the rise in 
greater degree than in previous up- 
swings in this depression,” the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York cheer- 
fully stated in its August bulletin. 
Statisticians had compared profits of 
260 industrial corporations for the first 
half of this year with earnings for 
1934’s first half. The result: Combined 
net profits, less deficits, rose from 
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$265,000,000 to $313,000,000, an in. 
crease of 17.9 per cent. 

Some of the companies reporting 
last week: . 


Hudson Motor Car Co., after losing 
$618,160 in 1934’s first half, turned up 
a profit of $550,977 for this year’s first 
six months. The 1935 profit—before 
provision for Federal income taxes—is 
the largest for any similar period in 
the last five years. 

A. E. Barit, Hudson vice president 
and general manager, pointed to sub- 
stantial increases in retail sales of 
Hudson and low-priced Terraplane 
cars. Sales in the United States and 
Canada for the first half year reached 
45,681 units—highest for this period 
since 1930 and a 21 per cent increase 
over last year’s first half. The com- 
pany, largest domestic manufacturer 
after General Motors, Ford and Chrys- 
ler, has added more than 1,000 dealers 
since introducing its 1935 models. 


Studebaker Corporation showed a 
loss of $119,511 from Mar. 9, when its 
receivership ended, to June 30. P. G. 
Hoffman, president, commented gloom- 
ily: Sales usually drop during the third 
quarter and expenses for new models 
would come earlier than usual this 
Fall. Losses for the September quar- 
ter might run above those just report- 
ed. 

Surging upward on the wave of au- 
tomobile buying, Commercial Credit 
Co., reported the highest six months’ 
profits since its formation in 1912. The 
1935 figure of $3,345,266—41 per cent 
higher than 1934’s—equaled $2.61 a 
share after preferred dividends, against 
$1.72 in 1934. The company, third big- 
gest in instalment financing, makes ad- 
vances on refrigerators, oil burners, 
Diesel engines, radios, and automobiles. 
Close relation with Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, which owns a substantial block 
of Commercial stock, throws practi- 
cally the entire wholesale and retail 
financing of Chrysler’s time sales into 
its offices. This year, auto financing 
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Studebaker craftsmanship 
gives you 


speedway slimline 


He different the 1935 Indianapolis Speed 
Classic was from the races of 1932 and 
°33! This year not a single entry built by a 
passenger car maker was able to finish the 500 
miles. The specially built racing cars swept 
the boards. 


In 1932 and 1933, the last time Studebaker 
factory teams raced at Indianapolis, the Stude- 
baker entries turned in the most remarkable 
team performance in the twenty-five-year his- 
tory of the Indianapolis classic—a perform- 
ance that still stedde unchallenged and may 
never be approached. 


Cliff Bergere, averaging 102.66 miles per 
hour, broke all previous records for the course 
in 1932 and led five spectacular Studebakers 
past the judges’ stand! 


Seven Studebaker powered cars, five of them 
factory entered, took seven of the first twelve 
places in 1933—and not one had a single 
mechanical adjustment or repair! 


And in today’s Studebaker Champions you 
get cars capable of even more brilliant per- 
formance—endowed with even more impres- 
sive speedway stamina—than the Studebakers 
that starred at Indianapolis. 


Studebaker prices are now close to the low- 
est. Make comparisons and see that you can 
get a Studebaker—a Champion—for almost as 
little as the very lowest priced cars. 


Dictator $695 . . Commander $925 . . President $1245 
Base prices at factory, with prices on special equip- 
ment drastically reduced. 


Mirack hide SVUDEBAKER GHAMPIONS 
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With this 

name in the 

coat, you get much 
more out of it! 


For Fall, this will be a fea- 
tured model in the _ best 
stores; and BLOCK-BILT 
will be the name in the best 
Leather Coats. To selected 
skins and that intangible 
quality called “‘style” is add- 
ed years of experience in 
the manufacture of Leather 
Sportwear. 


SUEDE LEATHER 11” 


Cocoa or Suntan 


The type of coat you’ve al- 
ways wanted for sportwear 
—active or spectator. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, just 
send us your chest measure- 
ment and inside sleeve-length, 
with dealer’s name. 


H. & L. BLOCK 


*Specialists in Leather Sportswear* 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Calif. 


H. & L. BLOCK, 


check for $11.95. 
tas indicated. 


Send pre- 


losed find 
vaid Suede Coa’ 





accounted for about 71 per cent of 
Commercial’s volume, against 62 per 
cent in the first half of 1934. 


ConsuMER Goops: Proctor & Gam- 
ble’s plants turn out nearly half the 
soap used in this country. They also 
produce glycerine and foodstuffs made 
from vegetable oils. For its fiscal year 
ending June 30, the company an- 
nounced gross sales of $156,800,054, a 
34.5 per cent increase over the previous 
year. Profits totaled $15,120,324, a rise 
after preferred dividends from $2.11 to 
$2.23 a common share. 

Extensive advertising pushes sales 
of the company’s branded products. 
Nearly every housewife knows P. & G.’s 
Ivory Soap and Crisco—a cooking fat 
and shortening. The proportion of sales 
in advertised products increased from 
about 25 per cent of the total in 1900 
to about 75 per cent in 1931. Adver- 
tising helped to sustain sales during 
depression years and speeded recovery 
this year. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, whose fiscal 
year ends Sept. 30, reported nine 
months earnings to July 1 of $10,640, 
against nearly $400,000 for the similar 
period ended last year. The company 
has added an alcoholic beverage divi- 
sion since Prohibition repeal, but gin- 
ger ale remains the chief contributor 
to earnings. R. W. Moore, president, 
wrote stockholders: “The decline in 
profits is due not alone to the decline 
in sales, but also to an increase in op- 
erating expenditures brought on by 
new and ever-increasing anti-business 
legislation, by the changing social or- 
der, and by government experiments.” 


Standard Brands, $66,000,000: corpo- 
ration, manufactures, buys, and sells 
yeast, baking powder, tea, coffee, and 
other food products. Keen competi- 
tion held selling prices down while raw 
material and labor costs rose. Net in- 
come fell from $8,390,587 for the first 
half of 1934 to $5,816,374 for the six 
months ended June 30. Common share 
earnings dropped from 64 cents to 44 
cents a share. 


STEEL: United States Steel showed a 
loss before preferred dividends of $2,- 
936,294 for the first half year, some 
$1,300,000 more than in 1934’s first six 
months. Directors declared a 50 cent 
dividend on the preferred, now $13.75 
a share in arrears, but made no com- 
ment. Observers blamed the poorer 
showing on a price increase effective 
July 1, 1934. Buyers anticipated the 
rise and created an artificial stimulus 
with a rush of orders. 

The big company can produce 40 per 
cent of the industry’s ingot capacity, 
three times that of Bethlehem Steel, 
its nearest competitor. Its widely di- 
versified products share moderately in 
pick-ups in steel orders. But profits 
hinge largely on heavy industry activ- 
ity, particularly railroads and building. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube, fifth 
ranking steel company, disclosed a half 
year loss of $471,011, about $70,000 
worse than the comparative 1934 rec- 
ord. The company, a large producer 
of .steel pipe, suffered from low con- 
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Roy D. Chapin: In 1935, 1,000 More 
Dealers Sold His Hudson Motor Cars 


struction of oil and natural gas pipe 
lines. 


National Steel, only major integrated 
steel producer to make money through- 
out the depression, continued its un- 
broken record. Net income rose from 
$4,235,697 in last year’s first half to 
$6,558,802 this year—equal to $3.04 a 
common share. Earnings rose on sales 
to container and auto manufacturers. 
The company, with a plant advanta- 
geously located in Detroit, sells about 
one-third of its finished product to 
motor makers. 


MERGER: FTC Thinks It Smells 
Monopoly in Drug Combine 


To maintain free competition, the 
Federal Trade Commission keeps a keen 
eye peeled for monopolies. Last Sep- 
tember the FTC thought it sighted one. 
Sterling Products, Inc. bought out the 
R. L. Watkins Co., Inc. for $5,493,886. 
Sterling manufactured Phillips Dental 
Magnesia and Danderine Hair Dress- 
ing; Watkins made Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder and Glostora, also a hair dress- 
ing. 

FTC promptly started an investiga- 
tion that brought results last week. It 
ordered Sterling Products to “show 
cause” Aug. 30 why FTC shouldn’t de- 
clare the merger null and void. The 
Commission charges violation of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act: the deal de- 
stroyed competition between the two 
companies. 

Previously, both companies had sold 
virtually to the same customers, ac- 
cording to the complaint. Moreover, 
84 per cent of the sales of the two den- 
tifrices took place in the same eleven 
States and the District of Columbia. 

FTC listed 1933 sales: 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder..$1,493,977 

Phillips Dental Magnesia 547,612 


Besides hair oil and dentifrices, 
Sterling Products makes many other 
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products:. Bayer aspirin, Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria, California Syrup of Figs, Dia- 
mond Dyes, and Three-In-One oil. 


WESTINGHOUSE: Future Again 
Glows Bright for Electric Firm 


“How can the future be anything but 
pright for such an institution as West- 
inghouse ?” 

Andrew Wells Robertson, newly 
elected board chairman of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
asked that early in 1929. That year 
his firm enjoyed peak sales of $216,000,- 
000, netting $27,000,000. 


Then the lights suddenly dimmed. In 
the three years after 1930 the company 
lost more than $20,000,000. Its com- 
mon stock, a favorite in the boom mar- 
ket, tumbled from 2925, to 155 three 
years later. 


Previously Westinghouse had made 
most of its profits from sales of heavy 
electrical equipment: steam turbines, 
electric motors, generators. But dur- 
ing the depression public utilities and 
business firms virtually stopped buying 
such expensive apparatus. 


Methodically the company broadened 
its line of home appliances. It started 
manufacturing refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines. Last year came vacuum 
cleaners with headlights. 

These household sales helped push 
Westinghouse out of the red in 1934. 
The company landed an order for 46 
electric locomotives for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s newly electrified New 
York-Washington line. Chicago’s Tri- 
bune Tower chose Westinghouse equip- 
ment for air-conditioning its 38 stories. 

In the first half of 1935, net income 
totalled $6,265,188, compared with a 
loss of $31,725 in 1934’s first half. 
Last week directors decided to let 
stockholders participate in the com- 
pany’s reviving fortunes. They de- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents a share 
on the common stock—first cash pay- 
ment since 1932. On the Stock Ex- 
change the shares promptly jumped to 
65%, a new high for the year. 


RuLES: Even when depression loomed 
darkest, Westinghouse scientists never 
stopped experimenting. At Mansfield, 
Ohio, they built a “Home of Tomor- 
row,” equipped with ultra-modern elec- 
trical gadgets. When the doorbell 
rings, a microphone system enables 
anyone in the house to talk with the 
visitor without going to the door. In 
the garage, a device automatically 
opens the door when the air becomes 
overcharged with carbon monoxide. 

In Westinghouse laboratories at 
Bloomfield, N. J., researchers test new 
kinds of electric light bulbs. Besides 
ordinary incandescent lamps—the firm 
Shares the bulk of this business with 
General Electric Co., its biggest com- 
petitor—Westinghouse makes powerful 
floodlights that illuminate New York’s 
Statue of Liberty and the Washington 
Monument. Special diving lamps de- 
veloped at Bloomfield help the United 
States Navy in submarine rescue work; 
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AFTER A TRIP? 
















Even an Eskimo huskie could keep cool in 
dog days on the genuinely air-conditioned 


trains of the Chesapeake and Ohio « « « 
















YoU 


“Sleep like a Kitten’’ 


AND ARRIVE 











“Fresh as a Daisy” 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The most wonderful train in the world 












THE SPORTSMAN 
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The ticket agent of any railroad can route you 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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Follow 


Coronade 


NEW MEXICO 


‘LAND OF ENCHANTMENT’ 


ERE in what was once New Spain 
and what is today New Mexico, 
the valiant Spanish conquistadores 
were writing the first pages of 
American history nearly a century 
before the Mayflower landed. 
Coronado, in 1540, blazed a trail 
from Mexico City, crossed and 
recrossed these plains and 
mountains, camped for a winter 
near Albuquerque, and left perma- 
nent impress in speech and custom upon 
the native First Americans he found here. 

Today, nearly four hundred years later, you can 
follow in the great explorer’s footsteps, visit Indian 
pueblos little changed since he found them, stum- 
ble on quaint villages where archaic Spanish still 
is spoken, explore cliff ruins which were ancient 
even before Coronado. 

Come to New Mexico and see for yourself this Land 
of Enchantment where history began in America, 
where the Old West of the pioneers still lingers, 
where modern accommodations are at the door to 
great primitive forest areas, where there is some- 
thing new to do each day, something different to 
remember. Summer nights are blanket-cool, and 
autumn is glorious with sunshine and color. 








The coupon below brings free booklets which tell 
the whole story. Send for them—today! 





New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Please send me the following free booklets: 
Two Weeks in New Mexico Oo 
Mission Churches of New Mexico O 
Indians of New Mexico Oo 


Name........ 


Address 





















Dr. William Beebe, deep sea scientist, 
uses them in his bathysphere for ex- 
ploring the ocean’s depths. 


Visitors to the laboratories stare 
wide-eyed at a small room with bright 
sunshine streaming through a skylight 
on dark, rainy days. Guides explain: 
the sunshine is produced by mixing or- 
dinary white light with greenish-blue 
rays from a mercury vapor lamp. This 
artificial daylight first lit up the Ford 
Exhibit at Chicago’s Century of Prog- 
ress. Under the rays of a mercury va- 
por lamp, red lipstick looks dark pur- 
ple, white skin takes on a greenish hue, 
and blood vessels show up a contrast- 
ing blue. Manufacturers of razor 
blades and cutlery turn the ghostly 
light on fine steel to detect flaws. 


INVENTIONS: Westinghouse officials 
feel proud of their firm’s contributions 
to science. The late George Westing- 
house, who founded the business in 1886, 
had a genius for invention. He made 
railroad travel safe by developing air 
brakes, now manufactured by West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., a separate 
firm. He devised a method for forcing 
gas through long distance pipes, thus 
making possible the widespread use of 
gas as fuel. The busy manufacturer 
averaged one and a half inventions a 
month during his 67-year lifetime. 


Westinghouse Electric carried on this 
pioneering spirit. It perfected the al- 
ternating current method of transmit- 
ting electricity over long distances, per- 
mitting the growth of modern public 
utilities with super-power lines span- 
ning the country. Company engineers 
introduced the turbo-electric drive for 
propelling steamships, and installed the 
first hydro-electric plant in the United 
States. 


Radio fans recall that Westinghouse 
operated the country’s first regular 
broadcasting station—KDKA in Pitts- 
burgh. On its initial program, Nov. 2, 
1920, KDKA made history by broad- 
casting the Harding election returns. 
Eager amateurs listened in on home- 
made crystal sets, their ears glued to 
headphones. 

At first KDKA’s programs consisted 
only of phonograph records. Later the 
station broadcast selections by a West- 
inghouse employes’ band. Each night 
at 10, listeners got the correct time by 
retransmission of the Arlington time 
signals. 

A tent on the roof of a plant building 
served as the studio until a high wind 
one night blew the tent away. Then 
the studio moved indoors—into a room 
draped with burlap to absorb vibra- 
tions. Sports enthusiasts got a big 
thrill, April 11, 1921: KDKA put on 
the air the first boxing match ever 
broadcast—Johnny Ray vs. Johnny 
Dundee in Pittsburgh’s Motor Square 
Garden. 


CnieF: If questioned today about 
Westinghouse’s future, Chairman Rob- 
ertson doubtless would still reply: 
“How can it be anything but bright?” 
The tall, loose-jointed ex-lawyer boasts 
a diversified experience. As a boy he 
shoveled snow, sold aluminum pots and 
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pans from door to door, worked in g 
sawmill, ran a bathhouse, and serve 
as deckhand on a lake steamer. 

At 20 he became principal of the high 
school in Charleroi, Pa. Two years 
later he gave up the job to get a col. 
lege education. He worked his way 
through Alleghany College and the 
University of Pittsburgh by running 
a private school for boys, and a board. 
ing house. For thirteen years he served 
as an attorney for public utility com- 


panies. Six years ago he joined West- 
inghouse. 

e 
RAILROADS: ‘Old Bird’ Pecks 


At Missouri Pacific’s Operators 


“TI am a queer old bird, now past 
sixty,” wrote Charles A. Beard recently. 
In recent years the ex-Columbia pro- 
fessor has earned fat royalties by writ- 
ing “The Rise of American Civilization” 
and other best sellers. In investing his 
earnings, however, he made the mis- 
take of buying some bonds of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, which plunged 
into voluntary bankruptcy in 1933. 

The “old bird” refused to take his 
punishment lying down. As spokesman 
for a Missouri Pacific bondholders’ com- 
mittee, he repeatedly attacked the Van 
Sweringen brothers of Cleveland, who 
controlled the railroad during its lean 
years. 

Last week Beard learned the Van 
Sweringens were about to propose a re- 
organization plan for Missouri Pacitic. 





UNDERWOOD 


Charles A. Beard Flays Van Swer- 
ingens for Their Railway’s Failure 


He sent a stinging letter to Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., in which he charged the 
brothers committed “many wrongs’ 
against the railroad. “If you computed 
all their wrongs ... and made them 
reimburse the railroad . . . they would 
be found to owe the Missouri Pacific 
... millions of dollars... Help us 
drive the Van Sweringen interests and 
their like from the American railroad 
business.” 
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BanKRuPptcy: When the Van Swer- 
ingens paid $100,000,000 for control of 
Missouri Pacific in 1930, they under- 
estimated the hard times ahead. The 
12,000-mile road sprawls through eleven 
states, from St. Louis north to Omaha, 
west to Pueblo, Colo., and south to the 
Gulf coast. Connections with Western 
Pacific and Southern Pacific make it an 
important link in transcontinental 
travel. 

Tn 1929 big traffic in petroleum, soft 
coal, wheat, and lumber boosted net 
income to a record $12,000,000. But 
after the Cleveland brothers got in, the 
depression’s heat melted revenues away. 
Net deficits totaled more than $37,000,- 
000 in the three years after 1931. By 
1933 the road lacked funds to meet over 
$40,000,000 of obligations falling due. 


That year Missouri Pacific pleaded 
insolvency under the newly amended 
Federal Bankruptcy Act. Then followed 
two and a half years of study and con- 
ferences in drawing up a reorganiza- 
tion plan. Last week Oris P. Van 
Sweringen, as board chairman of Mis- 
souri Pacific, submitted details to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval. The plan, redrafted 23 
times, covers Missouri Pacific and 30 
subsidiaries. It provides: 

Three classes of indebtedness and two kinds of stock, 
ins - of 83 forms of indebtedness and 33 classes of 

Most of the new bonds and notes to pay interest only 
if earned, thus reducing annual fixed charges from 
$28,878,524 to $7,503,330 plus charges of $15,039,924 
contingent on earnings. 


An exchange of one share of new common stock for 
each two and a half shares of old; preferred stock- 





holders and bondholders receive new bonds and stock 
in varying proportions. 

Representation on the board of directors for each 
class of security holders. 

A cut in Alleghany Corporation’s ownership of 
Missouri Pacific common shares from 63 per cent to 
40, leaving intact Alleghany’s 27 per cent of preferred 
stock. 

Besides Dr. Beard’s attack, another 
bondholders’ committee criticized the 
plan Monday as unduly favoring stock- 
holders at the expense of bondholders. 
The Committee, headed by John W. 
Stedman, vice president of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., represents mostly 
insurance companies and _ savings 
banks. 

WESTERN: Two days after Missouri 
Pacific filed its plan, another important 
carrier, Western Pacific Railroad Co., 
followed suit. Western Pacific proposed 
to reduce fixed charges from $3,177,302 
to $1,027,036 and obtain a $10,000,000 
RFC loan for rehabilitation. The 1,200 
mile road, linking Salt Lake City with 
Oakland, Calif., suffered a net loss each 
year since 1929. 


oe 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: U.S. Finally 
Yields on Republic Merger 


Cheering news reached Ohio steel 
men last week. Attorney General Ho- 
mer S. Cummings announced he would 
not appeal the government’s anti-trust 
suit against the $323,000,000 Republic 
Steel—Corrigan, McKinney merger. 
The victory for Republic and Tom M. 
Girdler, its president, came after 
months of delay, which held up expan- 
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sion plans and a $24,000,000 bond of- 
fering to the public. 

Republic officials confirmed merger 
plans last Summer. In a surprise move, 
Feb. 7, 1935, the Department of Justice 
filed its suit to enjoin. On May 3, Fed- 
eral Judge F. M. Raymond held against 
the government in a strong decision. 
This decree became a court record 
June 13, allowing 60 days for an ap- 
peal. Mr. Cummings had 11 days. left 
when he decided “an appeal would be 
unavailing.” 

The merger—to be finally voted on 
by stockholders next week—strength- 
ens Republic’s position as the third 
largest steel company. 


Mipwest MERGER: Monday directors 
of Inland Steel Co. and Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., Chicago firms, an- 
nounced merger plans for the two com- 
panies. Combined assets will total 
$116,705,502 and combined capacity 
will give the new company seventh 
place in the industry. Inland ranks 
as one of the successful independent 
steel companies and Ryerson, founded 
in 1842, is one of Chicago’s oldest in- 
dustrial organizations. 

ProritT: “It is gratifying to be able 
to report so few failures of insured 
banks since the advent of deposit in- 
surance,” beamed Leo T. Crowley last 
Sunday. The chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. revealed only 
22 banks carrying deposit insurance 
have failed since FDIC was formed Jan. 
1, 1934. In addition, 51 uninsured banks 
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SOFTENS YOUR WHISKERS 

Ingram’s direct wilting action takes 
all the fight out of whiskers. Softens 
them right down to the skin line! 


CONDITIONS YOUR SKIN 


Ingram’s unique lubricating action 
tones and smooths your skin, makes 
the razor glide without a scuff or skip. 


COOLS YOUR SKIN Ingram’s 


famous cooling action gives you 
comfortable shaves from start to finish. 
No need for lotion and no rawness! 


INGRAMS SHAVING CREAM 


GOOD REASONS why Ingrams will give 


Three special ingredients are put 
into Ingram’s sea. Cream to give 
you these three special s 


lst, faster and more thorough softening of 
whiskers. 2nd, proper reparaenctinantiie 
for the razor. 3rd, ee and comfort, while 
you are shaving and for several hours after. 


One quick, cool once-over will sign you * 


you better shaves 


having helps— 


for /life as a happy Ingram’s shaver! An 
your shaves will cost less. Ingram’s Shavin 
Cream is concentrated; three months of ae 


shaves in each tube or jar. 





TRY THE WORLD'S COOLEST SHAVE 






TUBE OR JAR 












BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. K-85 WA 


110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
I want better shaves! Send the free 10-day tube of Ingram’s. 


Name 





Street__ 





State. 
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closed their doors, compared with an 
average of 707 bank failures annually 
from 1921 to 1930. 

In his report on the fiscal year ended 
June 30, Crowley announced inter- 
est on government bonds and profits 
from bonds sold brought FDIC a net 
profit of $4,716,409 after paying $2,760,- 
000 to depositors of closed banks. Of 
the nation’s 15,801 banks, all but 1,522 
belong to the insurance fund. 

Economy: To cut expenses, Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. decided to merge 
four subsidiaries and combine their gen- 
eral offices under one roof in Omaha. 
Thereby 273 clerks could do work for- 
merly requiring 400. 

The plan worried the 127 employes 
who faced loss of their jobs. Last week 
they heard welcome news. After ne- 
gotiating with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, Union Pacific announced it 
would give the men a full year’s dismis- 
sal wage and first choice on future jobs. 

GENEROSITY: A fortnight ago Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. reported six months’ 
earnings of $1.85 a common share, com- 
pared with $1.51 in 1934’s first half. 
Monday directors doubled the annual 
dividend on the common stock from $1 
a share to $2 and declared a 25 cent 
extra dividend. 

President Alfred P. Sloan Jr. ex- 
plained: “it has been a long standing 
policy ... to establish ...a regular 
rate of dividend as generous as pos- 
sible.” 











YOU can go | 
if you want to 


Now is the time to earn your vaca- 
tion money. 

A Californian makes $75 extra every 
month. A woman in Missouri earns 
$300 extra a year. A girl in Massachu- 
setts earns $15 every week. These are 
Spare Time Earnings. 

If you would like to know how to 
earn money for a REAL vacation 
write on a post card “How can I earn 
extra money?” and mail it to 


NEWS-WEEK 


Department R5, 1270 Sixth Avenue 


New York 
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BLIMPS: Some Americans Can’t 
Resist Potshots at Balloons 








Wandering natives of Northwest 
Africa delight in shooting slugs at 
passing air transports. High cheeked 
Outer Mongolians like nothing better 
than a casual shot or two at some stray 
scouting plane. But in the United 
States, flyers find natives safe and 
friendly—except to blimps. 

Last week the crew of the navy’s di- 
minutive, all-metal ZMC-2 reported that 
once more its shining hulk had proved 
irresistible to weak-willed New Jersey 
riflemen. After a flight along the coast 
off Point Pleasant, hangar men had 
found the hole of a high powered bullet 
neatly in-the-bottom-out-the-top of its 
stabilizer fin. 

Twice previously the same ship had 
suffered direct hits—first on its de- 
livery flight from Detroit to Lakehurst, 
again on another cruise over New 
Jersey. 

The pilots of Goodyear’s fleet of pint- 
sized advertising blimps have long 
dreaded unsettled country during the 
hunting season. Five years ago one of 
their fleet received a charge of buck- 
shot from a Florida cracker’s gun that 
released so much gas it barely got 
down safely. 


AIR CORPS: 
To Give Army Strategic Bases 


Congress Moves 


Last March the War Department put 
the Air Corps’ fighting forces into a 
mobile independent unit responsible 
only to Chief of Staff Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Shortage of planes has ham- 
pered it. Few available fields could ac- 
commodate its massed squadron for- 
mations. Temporary promotions have 
not satisfactorily solved its serious lack 
of higher officers. Yet its maneuvers 
have already proved that the General 
Headquarters Air Force strengthens 
the effectiveness of the country’s air 
defenses. 

Last week Congress moved to give 
it the bases it requires. It passed the 
Wilcox Bill, authorizing selection of 
sites and construction of new fields. 

Specifically it directs attention to: 

1: The Atlantic Northeast—to pro- 
vide training in cold weather and fog. 

2: The Atlantic Southeast and Car- 
ibbean areas—to permit training in 
reinforcing the Canal Zone defenses. 

3: The Southeastern States. 

4: The Pacific Northwest—to estab- 
lish air communication with Alaska. 

5: Alaska itself—for training under 
extreme cold. 

6: The Rocky Mountain area—for 
training from fields at high altitudes. 

7: “Such intermediate stations as 
will provide for transcontinental move- 
ments’”—in other words a base or two 
in the Great Lakes region, near the 
Canadian border. 

Corps officers cheered. Now they 





can locate bases where air defense 
strategy indicates they should have 
them instead of where the vagaries of 
the World War training problem hap- 
pened to leave them. 

And they knew, too, that they 
could build the new fields from the out- 
set according to. the last word in mili- 
tary airport specifications. Mile-square 
landing areas with perfect drainage 
and runways. Palatial—possibly bomb- 
proofed—hangars and shops and stores, 
Permanent quarters for officers and 
men, fit for the climate. 

The bill made no mention of funds, 
But its sponsor, Representative J. Mark 
Wilcox of Florida, and Corps officers 
spoke confidently of relief allotments 
to start the first base or two at once, 
The rest they will seek from later 
Congresses. Estimates ran as high as 
$120,000,000 for the seven projects, 
Enough, certainly, to start every boost- 
er and real estate agent from Alaska 
to Key West off on a campaign to get 
his county a slice of the pork. 
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BORN: To Owen D. Young, General 
Electric Co. board chairman, a 9-pound 
granddaughter, child of Everett N. 
Case and the former Josephine Young, 
at the Polyclinic Hospital, New York. 

BIRTHDAY: Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
ex-head of NRA, now New York City 
Relief Director, 53, Aug. 5. Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, widow of the former 
President, 74, Aug. 6. She spent the 
day with members of her family at her 
Summer home in Oyster Bay, L. I. 

ARRIVED: The Hon. Calypso Baring 
Liddell, sister of Lord Revelstoke, and 
her four children, in New York, after 
temporary detention at Ellis Island. 
Her estranged husband had informed 
American immigration officials that she 
was bringing the children in as perma- 
nent residents, although they had only 
visitors’ visas. Mrs. Liddell, a quota 
immigrant herself, assured officials the 
children’s stay would not exceed the 
twelve months permitted visitors. To 
questions about her husband she re- 
plied: “We are not living together, nor 
are we legally separated.” 


Edward Johnson, Metropolitan Opera 
manager, in New York, after a two- 
months’ “prospecting trip” in Europe. 
His return greeting: “The reputation 
of the Metropolitan as an ‘Interna- 
tional Theatre’ is today unique in the 
world.” 


Enzo Fiermonte, Italian ex-prize- 
fighter, and his wife, the former Mrs. 
Madeleine Force Astor Dick, grand- 
mother of 3-week-old William Astor. 
At the suggestion of Mrs. Fiermonte, 
annoyed by the explosion of a camera 
flash bulb, Enzo hit a photographer 
squarely on the ear with a paper match 
box. 


Mickey Mouse, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Walt Disney, in New York, after Euro- 
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pean tour celebrating Mickey’s sixth 
pirthday and the Disneys’ tenth wed- 
ding anniversary. Said Mr. Disney: 
‘Ym getting jealous of Mickey.” 
DEPARTED: Walter E. Edge, former 
Ambassador to France, for Europe to 
gather energy to “help straighten out 
the madhouse in Washington .. . The 
situation looks more and more encour- 
aging for the Republican Party, and I 
am looking forward to the scrap.” 














DIED: Gustav Lindenthal, 85, bridge 
builder, after nine months’ illness, in 
his home at Metuchen, N. J. Opposi- 
tion from the War Department and his 
own colleagues prevented fulfillment 
of his 50-year dream: a 3,240-foot sin- 
gle span over the Hudson River at 57th 
Street, New York. To his credit stand 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Hudson 
and East River tunnels, and numerous 
bridges in eastern States. His greatest 
achievement was the $25,000,000 braced 
steel-arch Hell Gate Bridge over New 
York’s East River. 
















KILLED: Prince Alexis Mdivani, 31, 
polo-player, youngest of the three mar- 
rying Mdivanis, and ex-husband of 
Barbara Hutton Haugwitz von Revent- 
low and Louise Astor van Alen, in a 
motor accident near Gerona, Spain. 
Barbara’s husband, en route to Copen- 
hagen with her, received the news: “I 
have heard nothing but loving words 
about Prince Mdivani. Barbara is 
grief stricken.” Mdivani’s companion, 
Baroness Maud von Thyssen, 26-year- 
old sister-in-law of Dr. Fritz Thyssen, 
German steel magnate, suffered seri- 
ous head injuries. 

Other Deaths: Frederick H. Gillett, 
83, for 38 years Congressman from 
Massachusetts and for six years 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives . Dr. Walter Williams, 71, 
founder of the world’s first school of 
journalism, at the University of Mis- 
souri, and for four years president of 
the University ... Prince Abdul Kerim, 
31, son of former Crown Prince Selim 
Effendi of Turkey, and grandson of 
“Abdul the Damned,” in New York. 
Failure to marry a rich American heir- 
ess and regain part of his former 
power piqued the Moslem Prince. So 
he seated himself cross-legged on the 
bed in his $3 hotel room, faced the 
East, and put a shot through his head 

.. John G. Robinson 3d, 63, until 1916 
head of “John Robinson Combined 
Shows,” the circus established by his 
great-grandfather in 1824 ... Frank 
H. Hitchcock, 65, Postmaster General 
under Taft, Father of Airmail and 
founder of the postal savings banks 
and the parcel post. 

SICK LIST: Mrs. Robert Samstag, 
daughter of Bernard M. Baruch, who 
came home from Europe to be with 
her (pleurisy after an appendectomy) : 
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Dr. Marvin A. (Mal) Stevens, New 
York University football coach (ap- 
pendicitis): recovering in the Hospi- 














recovering in Doctors’ Hospital, New 
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tal for Ruptured and Crippled, 
York. 


Rush D. Holt, the “baby” Senator 
from West Virginia (operation for 
hernia): “getting along nicely” at St. 
Agnes Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
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SOIL: Tender but Unsentimental 
Story of Michigan Farm Life 


Eleanor 
Putnam’s, 


SEEDTIME HARVEST. By 
Blake. 275 pages, 63,000 words, 
New York. $2. 

A story of America’s oldest farm 
problem—the woman who wants to es- 
cape from the land. 

Else Jacobsen, daughter of a Nor- 
wegian settler in Michigan, craves “to 
get away anywhere and meet new peo- 
ple and see other ways of doing things.” 
An invitation to settle with her sister 
in California appeals to her more than 
the idea of marrying the crude, hard- 
working tenant farmer, Martin. But 
she lets Martin make love to her; soon, 
to her horror, she finds herself preg- 
nant. 

Instead of traveling she marries, 
raises a family of four, and fills her 
days with housework and gardening. 
The deaths of her sister and mother tie 
her even more firmly to the old home- 
stead. At the end, which coincides 
with the outbreak of war in 1914, she 
is courageously facing the prospect of 
a fifth child. 

The author brings Else, her conserva- 
tive violin-playing father, and her faith- 
ful husband sharply to life. Her ap- 
proach to the routine situation in which 
they find themselves is tender without 
being sentimental; it gives dramatic 
force to an unsensational plot. 

Eleanor Blake Atkinson Pratt has 
spent all of her 36 years among writers. 
Her mother, Eleanor Atkinson, wrote 
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CHICKEN 
PILAU 


READY COOKED 
FROM CAROLINA 


ee 


(regularly $1.20) 


May I send you a new dish that 
will delight you? It’s the old time 
French Pilau brought to Charleston 
by the Huguenots. Mary Sue used 
to make it for my mother. Now her 
son is making it for you in our 
Pacolet Plantation Kitchens. 


Plenty of brown rice, cooked in 
the broth of tender chickens; lots 
of good chicken meat, almonds and 
raisins interspersed—cooked with 
melted butter, and seasoned with 
the true Southern touch. Perfect 
for the home, yacht or picnic. 
Trial Offer: One dollar and this 
advertisement clipped to your name 
and address will bring you two 


One 


114-lb. cans postpaid. can 
serves four. (Pacific Coast States 
add 20c.) Send no stamps. 


Ralph C. Erskine, Pacolet Plantation, 


Tryon, North Carolina 





Mothersills 


Gftea. REMEDY 





STOPS TRAVEL NAUSEA 
ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 

















WANNA BUY A COW ? 
NOT WHEN | CAN BUY DOLE HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE JUICE SO INEXPENSIVELY. 
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twelve novels, the best known of which 
is “Greyfriars Bobby’; her father once 
edited “Popular Mechanics”; her hus- 
band, Benson -K. Pratt, works in the 
press department of the National Broad- 
casting Co. in New York. 

Before starting “Seedtime and Har- 
vest” she wrote for Chicago newspapers 
and farm magazines, and published two 
book-length mysteries. In her Summer 
home at Omena, Mich., which furnished 
protoypes for her novel, she cares for 
two children and a vegetable garden, 
and bakes her own bread. 


ASYLUM: A Journalist Writes 
A Report of His Madhouse Days 


ASYLUM. By William Seabrook. 263 pages, 55,- 
+g words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
William Seabrook has made his name 
by reporting on far-away places and 
uncivilized peoples. Two years ago, 
drunkenness forced him to explore a 
bit of home territory peopled by far 
stranger beings. His findings are both 
instructive and entertaining. 

The place he identifies cautiously as 
“one of the oldest and largest insane 
asylums in the East... so universally 
known that its proper name was once 
a vaudeville synonym for the sort of 
place it is.” 

The jungle veteran did not go there 
as a tourist. From each of his long 
trips to Arabia, Haiti, and Timbuctoo, 
he had returned, like Noah’s dove, with 
a book in his beak. The books sold 
well. By 1932 Seabrook was blessed 
with “a nice home, easy living, money 
in bank, an agreeable occupation, a 
lovely lady, and good friends.” But he 
was afraid, he says, that he would 
never learn to write as well as he 
wished. He drowned the fear in whisky 
until a hard-boiled friend advised him 
to commit himself voluntarily to the 
institution. 

This book reveals what he saw there 
during the first six months of 1934. 
Unlike Clifford W. Beers, who for two 
years lived in an asylum and whose 
autobiographical “A Mind That Found 
Itself” exposed the evils prevalent 25 
years ago, Seabrook enjoyed himself 
and found others so enthusiastic that 
they refused to leave when cured. 

Motherly care eased the patients’ life. 
Seabrook took up residence in Hall 
Four, a section devoted to risky but 
unobstreperous cases. Tactful attend- 
ants and a pretty nurse bathed and ex- 
ercised him, put him to work, and told 
him what clothes to wear. 

In the workshop he had to choose 
between basket-weaving, art, and car- 
pentry. The weaving looked dull and 
institutional art was restricted: “It was 
all very well for Mrs. Whitney and the 
Independents to exhibit a stone egg as 
the portrait of a lady, but it was 
deemed better, on the whole, for us not 
to do crazy stuff.” Seabrook picked 
the carpenter’s bench. 

The campus characters fascinated 
him: a young Don Juan who could not 
help assaulting girls in public, a “hu- 
man barometer who howled like a wolf 
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whenever the weather was changing,” 
a blond boy who thought he was one of 
Custer’s Indian fighters and insisted 
every little while on making a “last 
stand” against fellow patients. 

Prunes caused the literary inmate’s 
only crisis. His neighbor at table had 
them every day. Seabrook envied him. 
As the forbidden fruit was on the 
laxative list he reported a five-day 
constipation. But the doctors out- 
smarted him. Finally he won out by 
the “neither sportsmanlike nor amus- 
ing’ means of complaining until his 
friends wrote the president of the 
asylum to give Seabrook his prunes. 

Shortly he graduated to Hall Two. 
He had to take care of himself there, 
and felt neglected. A year ago, how- 
ever, he emerged, minus the craving, 
if not the taste, for liquor. 

This book furnishes a frank, un- 
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WIDE WORLD 


William Seabrook: He Enjoyed 
Himself in an Insane Asylum 


egotistical analysis of a personal fail- 
ing, and a clear picture of the humane 
treatment accorded modern maniacs. 
“Every time we’ve taken a drunk in 
this place, we’ve regretted it,” said a 
doctor during the Prune War; he will 
probably make an exception of this 
able reporter. 

William Seabrook has been reporting 
for a long time. At 21 he became 
city editor of the Augusta, Ga., Chron- 
icle. He left it to attend the University 
of Geneva and later tramped through 
Southern Europe. Next he joined a 
newspaper, an advertising agency, and 
a Rotary Club in Atlanta. Sheer rest- 
lessness caused him to enlist in the 
French army in 1915. Returning slight- 
ly gassed, he started a Georgia farm, 
but before his crop sprouted he de- 
parted for a $27.50 a week job on The 
New York Times. Soft, hackwriting 
jobs came to him from newspaper syn- 
dicates. Even this bored him. In 1924 


he met an Arab and sailed for Arabia 
on the first of his book-producing trips. 

In the hospital he and the doctors 
found a logical diagnosis: he had been 
running away from himself for 27 
years. 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: Rural Folk; 
Mythical Realm of Evallonia 


VALLEY PBHOPLE. By Frances Marion. 25° 
pages, 78,000 words. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
New York, $2. 


This novel links thirteen melodra- 
matic short stories together in the man- 
ner of Edgar Lee Masters’s “Spoon 
River Anthology.” After 25 years qa 
woman writer returns to the California 
valley where she grew up. Inhabitants 
tell her the news: Her former best 
friend has gone mad; her childhood 
sweetheart has married disastrously; 
the kind Mr. Quince has seen his shrew- 
wife die and has found happiness with 
the hired girl. 

The author, Frances Marion, writes 
for fun. Her real career opened when 
she received $125 for an early Mary 
Pickford scenario. Since then she has 
done better: two of her talkies, “The 
Champ” and “The Big House,” have 
won Motion Picture Academy awards. 


THE HOUSE OF THE FOUR WINDS. By John 
Buchan. 309 pages, 75,000 words. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 


The 48th book by the recently ap- 
pointed Governor General of Canada 
tells how a youth movement put the 
mythical realm of Evallonia on its feet. 
The author’s histories, biographies, and 
economics books have earned distinc- 
tion; he writes light novels to while 
away insomnia-troubled hours. 
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Irony: Ralph R. Upton and his wife, 
of Seattle, died after their car collided 
with a truck. Upton created the traffic 
safety slogan: STOP. LOOK. LISTEN. 


Fixer: Eerie whirrings inside the 
walls disturbed Mrs. Mary Michall’s 
household in Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Her 19-year-old grandson thought he 
knew how to fix it. So he tore up the 
front porch and blazed away with a 
shotgun. All his grandmother’s china 
fell to pieces, and so did the ghost—a 
rattlesnake. : 

NICKED: In Newark, Ohio, Fred 
Clark struggled sleepy-eyed through his 
morning shave. A fly kept buzzing 
about his face. Finally he took a 
hefty swipe at it with his razor hand— 
and lopped off a quarter-inch of his 
nose. 

Ducky: At Long Beach, Calif., Mrs. 
Lyman Faust’s pet duck Quacko 
waddled by a mirror. At her reflection 
Quacko quacked, and got to like it. For 
days she kept it up. Then Quacko fell 
dead—from over-quacking. 


ALARMED: Early one morning in 
New York’s Harlem three men robbed 
Joseph Esposita of $16 and his gold 
watch. In vain Esposita called for 
help; finally in desperation he rang a 
fire alarm box. Next morning Magis- 
trate Harris fined him $15 for turning 
in a false alarm. 





BLISTERING DESERT SANDS 


22-TON PAYLOADS—CLOCKWORK SCHEDULES 
... BUT THE TIRES NEVER COMPLAIN! 


Long Hauls to Colorado River Aqueduct 
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Tough Test of New Goodrich Tire Invention 


At a siding in southern California, 
heavy truck and trailer units take 
on loads of 22 tons of bulk cement. 
Then from below sea level—up 
stiff grades through canyons and 
on across the desert—goes this 
modern caravan. Bound for the 
Colorado River Aqueduct. One 
hundred and twelve miles a trip. 
Four trips a day. With temperatures 
as high as 130°. Sands are blister- 
ing hot. Loads are heavy. There’s 
plenty of braking. 


It’s all in the day’s work for the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Service. And it’s just another job 
for Goodrich Silvertowns! 

New Tire Invention 
Everywhere these new Triple Pro- 
tected truck tires are setting new 
records for low cost mileage—for 


freedom from sidewall “Failure 
Zone” breaks. 

Tires that have proved themselves 
in the California deserts can handle 
your job better, too. Don’t put off 


etting the whole story of the amaz- 
ing new Goodrich tire construction 
ptinciple from your local dealer. 


Triple Protected Silvertowns actu- 
ally check 80% of all premature 
failures! Here’s why: 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber material 

with greater resistance to stretch. A layer of 
Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply separation— 
distributes stresses—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—Each cord is 

surrounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords touch each other, 
they rub—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, there 
are no cross cords. No friction. 


This expensive development costs you 
nothing extra. You pay no more for Silver- 
towns than for other standard truck tires. 


FREE 44-PAGE HANDBOOK 
s FOR TRUCK OPERATORS 
Every truck owner, every driver should have this 
big 44-page handbook. Gives commodity weights, 
tire load capacities, inflation schedules, dual spac- 
ing chart, load analysis and other useful informa- 
tion. No obligation. Write for free copy. Dept. 
T-80, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


SO 


Goodrich™,.-Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 





GREAT BOOKS—AT GREAT SAVINGS 


This magnificent study of one of the most glamorous 
periods of history and of four great men who embodied 
its spirit, is a modern classic in the field of biography 
and history. It stands as one of the foremost works on 


the Renaissance. (order +3) 


“THE MAN OF. THE RENAISSANCE’ —BY RALPH 
ROEDER; WIDELY ACCLAIMED BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB SELECTION, WAS A BEST SELLER AT $3.50 


Now ‘1.94 


it comes to you at this remarkably low price through 


VIKING SPECIAL EDITIONS 


A few of the successful publications of The Viking 
Press of permanent value have been re-priced and are 
here presented to the public. Now you can read and 
own a variety of outstanding non-fiction books at 
greatly reduced prices. The offering of these fine books 
at such low prices is made possible by the absorption 
of initial cost of manufacture, by the large sale at the 
original retail prices, by the elimination of normal 


publishing hazards encountered in launching new 
books and by the cooperation of authors in accepting 
reduced royalties. Slight savings in manufacturing 
costs have been effected, averaging only 1.9 cents per 
volume. Beautiful in format, distinguished in content, 
these are valuable additions to any library. Most good 
bookstores have a complete selection. Or, if you pre- 
fer, use the coupon below. 


HERE ARE THE OTHER VIKING SPECIAL EDITIONS AT NEW, LOW PRICES 


(1) KARL MARX, by Otto Ruhle—$1.69. 


This distinguished biography gives to the reader a vivid picture ot 
the man himself and a clear understanding of his ideas, which are 


among the most potent forces in the world today. 





SEND NO MONEY unless you want to. You 
may examine these books 


for 5 days and if you are 
not entirely satisfied return them for full credit. Clip this 
coupon at once, circle the numbers corresponding to the 
volumes you desire and when your books arrive, pay the 
postman. 








THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me the titles circled: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


I will pay the postman the listed price plus a few cents 
postage. It is understood that I have the right to return 
any of them for full credit within 5 days. 


If you prefer to send a check or money order, there will be no 
charge on postage. 

















(2) HISTORY AND DESTINY OF THE JEWS, by Josef Kastein—$1.84. 
A popular yet scholarly one-volume history of the people who are at 
once the best- and least-known race on earth, a center of contro- 
versy four thousand years ago and today. 

(4) THEY ALL SANG, by Edward B. Marks—$1.69. 
A musical record of Ametica through half a century, the singers, song 
writers, vaudeville stars, and great show-folk from Tony Pastor to 
Rudy Vallee. With over 200 photographs, playbills, song covers, 
words and music of famous songs. 

(5) MUSIC ON THE AIR, by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella—$1.49. 
For modern listeners everywhere. The ideal book of information 
about music and the people who make it. With twenty special chap 
ters by great musicians of today and with 88 photographs. 

(6) PLAY THE GAME, Edited by Mitchell Charnley—$1.29. 
The Book of Sport. A collection of special articles and interviews on 
every phase of major and minor sports. Its table of contents reads like 
an Olympic team of sports writers. Profusely illustrated. 

(7) DYNAMITE, by Louis Adamic—$1.79. 
The story of class violence in America, 1826-1934. This stirring ac- 
count of the great struggles in the labor movement is a timely aid to 
an understanding of today’s dramatic situation. 

(8) MEN AND WOMEN OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by J. Mills 

Whitham—$1.44. 

Aristocrats, adventurous women, soldiers, rogues, great thinkers and 
leaders—here you read their lives that were high adventures at a time 
when merely to be alive was romantic. 

(9) THE ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE, Edited by Herbert Read and 

Bonamy Dobree—$1.29. 

The great writings of the great writers in the English language from 
earliest times to the present day. More than 700 pages. 

(10) OUR LAWLESS POLICE, by Ernest Jerome Hopkins—$1.19. 
Third degree— illegal detention—street brutality—this book presents 
the facts of the sensational methods of violence among police forces 
in our country. 








